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MYCffiffl: nr to mw headitorial 


FRANKENSTEIN AFTER DARK 

As this sditoriol ts the tost thing to be 
entered os we go to press, H's possible to 
summorire on things that didn't go info 
the rest of this issue. 

Understondobiy, there's on ever widening 
group of fans who collect old rodio pro- 
grams. Onf fan contoets another, and Htey 
either sell or swop tapes (sometimes even 
old records) of early radio shows. There's 
on even chance thot good, solid radio dromo 
will eventually make a comeback; anyone 
lucky enough to heor these early programs 
or old enough to remember the splendid 
effects and moments of h’gh drama riiat 
existed will probably tingle with excitement 
whenever memories are revived. Some of 
broodcasting's greatest doys happened when 
fantasy and horror ran on the air. If rtot 
for a few collectors who sell and swap old 
shows, early radio could be oil but forgotten. 
DespHe what's now heard on AM/FM these 
days, rodio was not always o raucous juke 
box or endless carbon copy of Muxok. One 
of the best collectors of old radio shows is 
Nicholos Morgan (9008 Palisades Ave., North 
Bergen, N. 3. 07047). 25^ in stamps or coin 
will bring to you o copy of his fine catolog 
of old radio programs which be has on 
topes for fellow enthusiasts. Any tope re- 
corder and a modest fee per tope is the 
sole price pf admission info such vintage 
nostalgia. 

MONSTERS TO LIVE WITH: Doubts obout 
monsters walking the face of the earth 
these doys are being dispelled (the Draft 
lows, poiitieoi conventions, politics in generol, 
etc., aside). Those who missed the first TV 
run of the National Geographic Society's 
greet documentary on "Reptiles and Am- 
phibians" (Dec. 3, '68) should moke firm 
plans to catch it during the re-run period 
sometime this spring— ft's breathtaking and 
more interesting than many a monster film 
of the post . . . For the first time there's also 
seme scientific basis for the existence of per- 
hops more than just one Loch Ness Monster! 
According to a notional news report on TV 
and in the papers on Dec. 19, 1968, o 
leading U.S. university science team set up 
an observation post at Loch Ness some while 
bock, completely equipped with the latest 
sonar tracking and photographic devices. 
Not only some movies were mode showing 
some "odd shape, partially submerged . . . 
moving at a rapid rote through the water," 
but sonor convinced these experts of certain 
"large sized creatures" moving about woy 
down in the loch's briny deep. So— monster 
lovers of the world, unite! Or: Gorgo, here 
we come! 

‘68-A GREAT MOVIB FANTASY YBAtt: 
Unfortunately, this wasn't true .of a1! pro- 
ductions. Surprisingly disappointing wos BAR- 
BARCLLA. Severol of the CoF staff give their 
capsule verdicts; Dan Botes succinctly calls 
h, "Tresh." Ken Beale, however, found H 
"Charming; just like o comic strip coming 
to life." Bojok the Bojor soys, "What's a film 
without Lon Chaney Jr.?" Other opinions 
were generally mixed, and very few were 
wholly favorable. My own: Director Reger 
Vadim should hove used his former wife, 
Brigitte Bardot, not Jane Fonda. Many of 
Vadim's most recent films were creoted with 
Bardot in mind for the lead, and her absence 


is apparent. A potential for greatness was 
there, but atrocious musical scoring (except 
for a small part), inept production stcmdords 
and mediocre scripting proved nearly lethal. 
Yet, strangely enough, it's still interesting, 
enjoyable and worthy of attention in its own 
odd woy. A great deal more was expected, 
however; and thot't what hurts. 

The recent TV seasons wos olso mixed up 
and disappointing. Fortunately, STAR TREK 
come through with some excellent stories 
after o weak and iffy start in September. 
THE AVENGERS has gone downhill, though, 
sometimes resembling the bad comic book 
style of THE CHAMPIONS cancelled last 
summer. Predictably, JOURNEY TO THE UN- 
KNOWN (now mercifully cancelled) proved 
to be a terrible dud; h should hove been 
tided, "Journey To The Wrong Script Dept." 
DARK SHADOWS keeps on rocking up higher 
scores meanwhile— if not for it and some 
old movies, daytime TViewing would then 
be a total curse, in oil probobill^ D.S. 
wilt soon hove a night-time version, with o 
feature film not for off either . . . With the 
tremendous boom thot SFontasy is having, 
ffionks to the theotrieol success of 2001, 
fflANET OF THE APES ond ROSEMARY'S 
BABYr plus TV's DARK SHADOWS, welcome 
reruns of OUTER LIMITS, TWILIGHT ZONE, 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK and even trite SCIENCE 
FICTION THEATER ore now to be seen in 
most parts of TV land. TV networkiond, of 
course, has always been notoriously years 
behind trends and advancements made in 
the movie industry and on the stage. If the 
ridiculaus, arbitrary and prejudicial TV “rot- 
ing" systems were abandoned, (i.e., Nielsen, 
etc.}, major improvements and radical chang- 
es for the better would, of course, take place. 

AN SFonlctsy AlOVIE THEATRE; Plans 
right now are underway for o movie house 
in N.Y., speciolrzing in the kind of movie 
fare we love to dream, talk, eot up and work 
our heads off about. Considering how much 
of the genre never grt a respectable play- 
date, is worthy of revival or probobly never 
oppeared m many areas, such o move has 
been long overdue. Of course, CoF will be 
involved in this project more ways thon one. 
(Interested principles con reach os for fur- 
ther information.) 

The amount of moil received each issue 
stating how "great" o job you think we're 
doing is growing embarrassingly unanimous 
and increasingly voluminous. Of course, no 
longer is H any secret that CoF is the biggest 
bargain around at only 35d— especially when 
you. see how little Is available in other "simi- 
lar" publications asking 50<i or more. As 
mony hove lately indicated, CoF, by com- 
parison, would still be o bargain even ot 
60^ offer witnessing many of the "others" 
over the years (their content is usuoUy so 
acutely poor that it eon be covered in 15 
minutes, or less, especially if most of it hos 
been published before over ond over ogoin). 

We really want to come out more often 
. . . and we can! But to o very large extent 
it will have to depend on YOUR cooperation. 
For one thing; Ali of you must be, by now. 
I'm sure, keenly aware of the problem exist- 
ing in proeticoily all neighborhoods through- 
out the country, where availability of mog 
display space is concerned. Consequently, 


you undoubtedly hove trouble finding favor- 
ite titles. Furthermore, you'll notice that 
many fine, outstanding publicotlons borely, 
if ever, see the light of day, whereas many 
uninteresting and duii mags keep cUittarmg 
valuable space. The trouble, of course, rests 
upon the store-keeper to a very large extent 
—it moy not neeenorily hove anything to 
do with whether or not he's bright enough 
to differenjiate between crud ond quality 
(though this often con be o probiein}— he's 
probably too fired and bothered with a 
hundred and one other inctdenfols to hove 
the lime for a literary evaluation of American 
Publishing Practices. In short: YOU must try 
and remind him. YOU must come up with 
sufficient insistence, making him equally 
aware that ho will evoke your dtspleosure if 
he doesn't eater to your needs. After all, a 
store owner is in the business of keeping 
customers, net losing them. 

The other and, actually, best step is: Con- 
tacting your local wholesaler-jobber who 
services and supplies mogs to retailers in 
your area; reach him either by phone or 
personally— and complain about any spots 
that aren't getting CoF (or even about these 
that receive 5 or 6 copies but which could 
sell 25 or 75). Your arguments and com- 
plaints will bring about action— jobbers ore 
especiolily interested to cooperate whn they 
think publications hove loyal fefiowings; and 
if you hoppen to mention any dub of CoFon- 
addicts that you may be a member of, it 
will odd even further weight in getting re- 
sults. 

In the final analysis (especially if you be- 
lieve that we're worthy enough of your 
support for performing a service rendered 
by no one else): Remembr whot happened 
to STAR TREK? When H appeared in trouble 
and heading for cancellation, its fans went 
to bat and clamored loudly enough so thot 
they were able to save the shew. Yes, the 
"big wheels" will listen and move for you, 
provided you're not silent. 

Speaking of STAR TREK again: It seems 
to be in grave difficulty this time and headed 
for almost certain conceliation; since tftere's 
nothing like H around now or in the forsee- 
abie future, the TV stations in your area and 
NBC must be once more "reminded" of 
their obligation to the fans. Apparently it's 
become on annuo! bottle to convince stations 
end n^works that we'll tolerate unceasing 
hours of programming mediocrity and clap- 
trap as long os we're left with a few 
things to enjoy like STAR TREK. One* more, 
the rest is up to YOU. So sock it to them 
and keep fetimg it like it is, baby . . . 
starting now! I 

Noted in the meantime is the oversight 
of a mailing address in our GHOSTAl MAIL 
and FANDOM section — and as oil of you 
already didn't knew, the address for ail 
moil, things to be sent for review, (not for-' 
getting great sums of money) is: 

GOTHIC CASTLE, 509 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017 

Until some time this April . . . 

•— Colvin T. Bed(— 
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FUTURE FANTASY FILMS 
By Philip B. Moshcovitz 

We are in the midst of a new science 
fiction and fantasy film cycle. Audiences 
are recognizing that this type of film en- 
tertainment has finally matured and pro- 
ducers are responding with even better 
and more imaginafive motion pictures. 

Paramount has released 
BARBARELLA and ROSEMARY'S BABY. 
BAR8ARELLA, based on the comic strip 
banned in Europe, stars Jane Fonda and 
is produced by her husband, Roger Vadim. 
The heroine is a champion astronaut who 
crashes her spaceship on the evil planet, 
Lutheon, encountering many Bond-like 
adventures. Marcel Marceau, the panto- 
minist, portrays Professor Ping, and is 
heard speaking dialog, probably for the 
first time in his career. Mrs. Eugene Paul 
Getty, daughter-in-law of J. Paul Getty, 
one of the world's richest men, is making 
$32 a day for a small role. Accepting a 
dare from Vadim, she worked about fifteen 
days. As a result of one scene, Jane 
Fonda was hospitalized with a fever. Pos- 
sibly influenced by Hitchcock, 2000 wrens 
imported from the Mediterranean Islands 
were supposed to attack her and shed her 
clothes. The birds could not be prompted 
to act even after a fan was brought on 
the set, guns were fired, and birdseed 
was sprinkled in Fonda's costume. The 
scene was finally filmed after two weeks 
when a different type of bird was em- 
ployed. Defending his $3 million film 
from censors, Vadim said that there is 
no reference whatsoever in the picture to 
moral concepts as we know them. "It would 
be difficult for any censor to discover 
objectionable scenes in futuristic fiction 
(year 40,000) totally unrelated to the 
present day." Vadim admitted that he had 
a request from his daughter to make a 
film suitable for herself and her friends. 
He is prepared to leave footage on the 
cutting room floor to get by censors and 
obtain general audiences of all ages. ^ 
Visitors to the set, after seeing Fonda in 
action, feel that censors will condemn it. 
Vadim states, "I make sensuous pictures, 
but I don't make dirty pictures." BARBA- 
RELLA, described by Vadim as "an erotic 
WIZARD OF OZ," has been featured in 
Playboy and cover stories have appeared in 
Life and Newsweek. 

ROSEMARY'S BABY stars Mia Farrow, 
Maurice Evans (Bewitched, Planet Of The 
Apes,, Ralph Bellamy (his 84th film, and 
John Cassavetes (nominated for an Acade- 
my Award as Best Supporting Actor in 
The Dirty Dozen.) Elisha Cook, an extreme- 
ly fine character actor, also appears. He 
has "saved" such films as House on Haunt- 
ed Hill and Black Zoo. Based on the best- 
selling movel by Ira Levin, William Castle 
produced the $5 million film, with Roman 
(VAMPIRE KILLERS). Polanski directing 
Rosemary and her husband move into an 
old apartment house, one, of whose fables, 
concerns the prevalence of witches. One 
old lady was found guilty of pcacticing 
cannibalism there. When Rosemary be- 
comes pregnant, she is convinced that her 

(Contmued on page 26 } 
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Lyrics and Music by Bob Crewe and Charles Fo« Performed by 
The Bob Crewe Generation Orchestra -Av.siiable on Oynovoice Reco 



MGM PRESENTS A STANLEY KUBRICK PRODUCTION 

2001: a space odyssey 



No doubt about it: Stanley Ku- 
brick’s 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 
is to futuristic science-fiction films 
what the late Carl Th. Dreyer’s 
VAMPYR was, and still is, to film 
horror: The absolute ultimate, the 
high-water mark, the greatest ever. 
Arthur C. Clarke said it, and I’ll re- 
peat it: The next great science-fantasy 
film, to be better than this one, will 
have to be made on location. 

Perhaps more important, public 
response to Kubrick’s masterpiece has 
been enormously in the film’s favor, 
to suOh a remarkable extent that we 
may now simply forget all the nega- 
tive reviews from the so-called cog- 
noscenti: — Stanley Kauffman in The 
New Republic, John Simon in The 
New Leader, Wilfrid Sheed in Es- 
quire, Judith Crist in New York and 
on NBC-TV’s “Today,” and, most 
disappointing of all because they’re 
both normally so astute, Andrew 
Sarris in The Village Voice and, of all 
people, Ray Bradbury, long my 
favorite SF writer, in, of all places, 
Psychology T oday. The public has, as 
the cliche p.r. phrase goes, flocked to 
the film in droves, and it is destined 
to become, I think it is safe to say 
by now, with Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni’s BLOW-UP and BONNIE AND 
CLYDE, the first really popular film 
masterpiece since D. W. Griffith’s 
BIRTH OF A NATION . . . which 
was some fifty -three years ago! 

[The latter went ahead making money— 
though not for D-W.C.**- after initial 
distribution and, accorcKng to Variety, 
holds an unofficial b. O; record. — CTB.] 

The comparison with Grififith ex- 
tends beyond mere popularity: 2001 
is (as I stated in a letter to The Vil- 
lage Voice berating Sarris for his 
astounding lack of perception) in 
size, scope, intellectual pretension, 
and general naivete, the most remark- 
able film work of art since Griffith’s 
financially unsuccessful, but more 
artistically important, INTOLER- 
ANCE, released in 1916. 

What’s more, to go outside the 
science-fiction genre once again (and 
the greatness of any film can only 
be measured by how it stands up 
alongside films outside its own 


genre) , I haven't seen anything so 
difficult, demanding, or just plain 
stimulating and cinematically excit- 
ing since Bergman’s PERSONA in 
1967. 

In short, 2001 has turned out, de- 
spite the reviews, to be everything 
one expected it would be, and should 
have been, knowing Kubrick’s genius. 
That’s right, I said “genius.” There’s 
something strikingly original about 
2001. 

And it takes a real genius to be 
truly original, as Kubrick has been 
here. 

Before we go any further, perhaps 
we need to re-define that word 
“original.” 


First off, it’s a kind of a false word. 
There is absolutely nothing “original” 
under the sun, as any good philosophy 
major will tell you. This is particular- 
ly true in movies, where the nearest 
you can come to “originality” is in 
an “original” employment of tech- 
niques and gimmicks used previous- 
ly by others. Take, for instance, Orson 
Welles’ CITIZEN KANE, which was 
considered vastly original, and still 
is. “Welles shows ceilings,” people 
shouted. So what? So did Fritz Lang 
in KRIEMHELD’S REVENGE in 
Germany in the Twenties. There’s 
nothing original about showing ceil- 
ings. 

Like KANE, the originality in 2001 
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stems from Kubrick’s re-definition foi 
us of what a movie can be and do. 
From the literary science-fantasy 
standpoint, it’s terribly old-hat. It is 
only as a movie that 2001 can be 
talked of, and there even somewhat 
falsely, as “original.” But, for all in- 
tents and purposes, it is, if I may get 
away with saying this, original 
enough. 

For one thing, Kubrick employs 
Cinerama better than anyone before 
him — so well, in fact, that I can’t 
imagine the film without it. (I plan to 
avoid future non-reserved-seat show- 
ings, much as I love the film, which 
will be in standard Panavision.) For 
the first time, the Cinerama form is 
embodied within the content of a 
Cinerama film, and Cinerama pro- 
jection, nothing less, becomes quin- 


tessential to total enjoyment. Take 
away the Cinerama from, say. How 
The West Was Won, and you have 
revealed an overblown Roy Rogers L 
Western in the guise of an overblown ^ 
Debbie Reynolds vehicle. With 2001, 
take away the Cinerama and ... I 
hate to think about it. It would be like 
watching 3-D with one eye. A 

One of the wonderful things about 
the film is its overall simplicity and 
its ultimate open-ended quality. At 
times an ambiguous ending is the 
very best kind: It gives the viewer 
credit for some degree of intelligence. 
(Perhaps accordingly, Forrest J. 
Ackerman dislikes the film. No mon- i 
sters, I guess.) 

A terrible mistake, incidentally, is 
to read the Arthur C. Clarke novel- | 
ization of 2001. The film is wondrous 




and open to all sorts of interpreta- 
tions; in perhaps the most predict- 
able, (and one which I share to some 
vague degree 1 the Catholics have 
proclaimed the film “a major reli- 
gious experience,” probably taking 
the reappearing slab to be some meta- 
physical stand-in for God, and even 
John Simon, ending his negative re- 
view in The New Leader, labels the 
film “a shaggy God story.” Clarke’s 
“interpretation” (which I choose to 
take the novelization to be) is earth- 
bound and cloddish. That is to say, 
it explodes my soap bubble. 

On another matter, not since, per- 
haps, the days when The Lone Ranger 
was American’s favorite radio pro- 
gram has an entertainment so engen- 
dered such a widespread interest in 
classical music, albeit the music this 
time is that of decidedly lesser com- 
posers. (For that matter, what’s so 
hot about Rossini or Liszt?) There 
are now two stereo long-playing re- 
cordings of the music from the film. 
The more interesting one, for me, is 
the Columbia disk with Ormandy and 
Bernstein, which features music 
played in the film (Richard and 
Johann Strauss, Khatchaturian, 
Gyorgy Ligeti) and, most significant, 
introduces to the serious listener on 
Side 2 an orchestral-electronic suite 
of highlights from Karl- Birger Blom- 
dahl’s archtypal “operative excursion 
into . . . outer space,” Aniara, which 
has a plot somewhat similar to that 
memorable Czechoslovakian film, 
IK ARIA XBl, known in this country 
only in a mangled form titled VOY- 
AGE TO THE END OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. 


entire tone poem, for the record, is 
the late Fritz Reiner’s on RCA Vic- 
trola), but there’s no denying the 
service the film does if it sparks the 
interest of only one viewer in clas- 
sical music. Like I said, not since 
The Lone Ranger . . . 

2001 and Dreyer’s VAMPYR are 
uniquely similar in that both, though 
made in the sound era, are primarily 
silent films where dialogue is con- 
cerned. Perhaps I should say that 
they are primarily visual films, and 
how refreshingly cinematic that a 
big-budget major-company Cinerama 
production should be so at this time. 

I have seen VAMPYR exactly once, 
in a special screening in the fall of 
1967 at New York’s New School for 
Social Research. The print shown was 
bereft of English subtitles, and the 
student viewers and myself, con- 
fronted by apparently Danish sub- 
titles, were left to make what sense 
we could out of the print visually. 
That it ultimately made no sense 
whatever is the secret, indeed the key, 
to the film’s success as the greatest 
horroB film of all time; Like Mur- 
nau’s great silent, Nosferatu, it is as 
illogical as a nightmare. And what is 
there more bone-chillingly unforget- 
table than a nightmare? 

The best review of 2001 I have en- 
countered to date is Philip French’s 
in the monthly London Magazine. 
Maybe your local library has it. 
French not only Reviews the film it- 
self; he also attempts to place it both 
within the chronology of Kubrick’s 
remarkable career, and within the 
spectrum of other noteworthy SF 
films made to date. Among the latter. 


Anyway, thanks to 2001, Ligeti is 
now a musical name to conjure with, 
equal, in my mind, to that of Edgar 
Varese. Both minor names, to be sure 
(and, for that matter, Richard Strauss 
has composed much better more im- 
portant works than Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra; nonetheless, it’s amazing the 
way this piece, formally used mostly 
by hi-fi record-player dealers to 
demonstrate their in-store models to 
potential customers, has suddenly, 
dianks to the movie, become a pop 
favorite; the best recording of the 
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he cites the important early silent 
experimental works of Georges 
Melies, Fritz Lang’s 1926 METROP- 
OLIS and William Cameron Men- 
zies’ 1936 THINGS TO COME (both 
of which he notes must have inspired 
Kubrick to some extent ) , the already 
cited Czech film, the Russian FIRST 
COSMONAUTS ON VENUS, and the 
remarkable French trio of recent vin- 
tage: Godard’s ALPHAVILLE, Chris 
Marker’s La Jetee, and Francois Truf- 
faut’s British-made FAHRENHEII 
451. French, I think rightly, skips 
the American, or, that is, Hollywood 
period of science-fiction films of the 
Fifties, the majority of which were 
inspired by McCarthy-H.U.A.C. para- 
noia — was the Id monster a card- 
carrying Commie? — and all of which, 
compared to 2001, now look most 
definitely mediocre. (I include, under 
this mediocrity label, FORBIDDEN 
PLANET, already hinted at, THE 
DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL, 
and IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE, which, compared to Ku- 
brick’s film, are all mere kid stuff, 
despite their pretensions otherwise.) 

Some other positive reactions have 
come from Penelope Gilliatt in The 
New Yorker, who unstintingly termed 


the film “great,” and the Hippie 
media, most notably The East Village 
Other and The Los Angeles Free 
Press. Writers in both publications 
tagged 2001 one of the greatest films 
of all time. It is that, though it is 
not, as some friends of mine have 
declared, foaming at their mouths, 
the greatest fUm ever made, though I 
can see how it might appear to be so 
to persons whose realms of interest are 
strictly limited to the science-fantasy 
sphere. It’s understandable, from an- 
other standpoint, that others not so 
limited should react so, for 2001 most 
decidedly overwhelms you on first 
viewing. It’s designed to do exactly 
that. A couple of friends, trying des- 
perately to relate to me their first 
^Impressions (thank God, not simulta- 
neously), were totally inarticulate. 
They could speak only in monosyl- 
lables, or half-phrases. 2001 inspires 
that kind of reaction. Like CITIZEN 
KANE, it really grabs you, and 
there’s no comparing the initial ex- 
perience of seeing it for the first 
time. Kubrick’s use of ZARATHU- 
STRA is exactly right, and the way 
those three planets rise, one up be- 
hind the other, to the music . . . man, 
I tell you, this is definitely a once-in- 


a decade film to get excited about ! 

But, in the cool, calm light of day 
afterward — and I have now seen the 
film three time&^ (and plan to catch 
it a couple more before its local Cine- 
rama engagement closes, for, as I 
told you, I can’t imagine it without 
Cinerama) , we must come to acknowl- 
edge the work rationally for what it 
is: an unarguably important work, 
one that in many ways bursts the 
bounds of what a popular commercial 
movie can be and do, as well as to 
repeat myself, the high-water mark 
of film science-fantasy to date. 

But, the greatest motion picture 
ever made? Hardly. At least, not as 
long as we have LA REGLE DU JEU, 
CITIZEN KANE, GERTRUD, BELLE 
DE JOUR, PERSONA, and the works 
of Jean-Luc Godard, among some 
others, to measure alongside it. 

The Hippie attraction, obviously, 
is the psychedelic “trip” beyond the 
infiinite at the end. Kubrick’s “light 
show” grabs even the squares in the 
audience. Which makes at least one 
thing about the film incontestable: 

No matter who you are, 2001 turns 
you on. 






Beverly Hills 

IT IS LATE in ihe afternoon and, in 
a cramped sixth floor office over- 
looking Wilshire boulevard, Ray 
Bradbury sits at his typev/riter. He 
types: "The soldiers turn their 
heads." He is on page 162 of a 
screenplay he calls And the Rock 
Cries Out, a projection of what 


could happen if the Caucasian one 
day become subservient to the 
Negro. He is doing it strictly on 
speculation, but it could be the 
latest in an explosion of fantasy 
and science-fiction that has cata- 
pulted Bradbury to a height few 
others in his genre have achieved. 


An interview With 

RAY 
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Based on the novel by Ray Bradbury 
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It ts late In the afternoon and, as 
he revises the ending to his tale of 
topsy-turvy intolerance, he sits sur- 
rounded by the mementoes of his 
success. Behind him hangs a paint- 
ing used on the cover of his 1962 
childhood fantasy. Something 
Wicked This Woy Comes. The other 
walls are patchworks of sketches, 
photographs, plaques and items 
that would seem to have only 
special meaning to Bradbury. Rows 
of books ore everywhere, but not 
just science-ftctlon and fantasy. All 
fields of knowledge, on fast scan, 
would seem to be represented, 

Bradbury is even wearing a 
token of good fortune. He is clad 
in a summer suit of pure white 
which, in the world of Ray Brad- 
bury, would be described as The 
Wonderful Ice Cream Suit— the title 
of a play that three years ago also 
promoted him into eminence os a 
playwright. 

At 48, Bradbury wears dark- 
rimmed glasses and has touches 
of shock white near his sideburns 
that give accent to hts wavy blonde 
hair, but he has lost none of the 
vernal charm and ebullience fans 
were describing as far back as 20 
years ago. Always he is the gra- 
cious host, and always he is voluble 
on the subjects related to his genre. 


Re 2001 and other fantasy films 

Q.: Mr. Bradbury, tbis is an excit- 
ing time for science-fiction on film. 
There’s been a noticeable upsurge in 
interest due to such releases as FAN- 
TASTIC VOYAGE, PLANET OF 
THE APES and, most recently> Stan- 
ley Kubrick’s 2001: A SPACE ODYS- 
SEY. However, many fans were sur- 
prised when you panned the latter 
film in a magazine review. 

BRADBURY: I panned pari of it 
Only part of it I think it’s a gorgeous 
film. One of the most beautifully 
photographed picture in the history 
of motion pictures- Unfortunately, 
diere’s no well directed scenes and 
the dialogue is banal to the point of 
extinction. 

Q.: I read somewhere that was part 
of Kubrick’s intention. 

BRADBURY: (Sighing) I ho^ 
not I’d like to believe Kubrick is 
more intelligent than that I Just 
think he’s a bad writer who got in 
the way of Arthur C. Clarke, who is 
a wonderful writer. There’s the irony. 
I know’ Arthur and I sent him a copy 
of the review and 1 said, “Lool^ 
we’ve had a long friendship, we’ye 
known eadi other 17 years or so, and 
I’ve written this review' but Fra 
sending it to you myself so it won’t 
come dirough someone else. And I 
hope you won’t be hurt.” 

(J.: I don’t think he was because 
Clarke recendy told a San Francisco 
newsman, and ! quote: “I don’t worry 
about Ray. He’ll come around. They 
all do,” . , . Were you dirown any by 
the wildly abstract ending in SPACE 
ODYSSEY? 


BRADBURY ; I wasn’t thrown off, 

1 just didn’t understand It. I think I 
described it as that wonderful mo- 
ment on the ceiling of die Sistine 
Chapel where God reaches out to 
touch the finger of Adam and doesn’t 
quite make it. Doesn’t toudi. The 
spark doesn’t leap the gap. You see, 
if it were just me coming out of the 
theater a dambkoff, that would he 
one thing. But when dozens and hun- 
dreds of vieweis come out and I find 
they can’t explain it to me eidier, 
dien Kubrick has failed. You know 
what I wanted? I wanted to come out 
of that theater and jump up and 
down and yrfl and say this was die 
best goddamn film ever made — 
period. That’s the way I felt when I 
saw FANTASIA when I was 21. I 
felt diat way about CITIZEN KANE. 
I beat up ray friends and drove them 
to the dieater. I even paid their way 
if I had to. And I wanted so badly 
to come out of SPACE ODYSSEY 
crying. When the film started and 
there was all that beautiful material 
with the apes, I said to myself “Boy 
oh boy, if he continues like this . . .” 
And then they bring on the banal 
scenes. With a false intellectual con- 
cept which I’m surprised Kubrick al- 
lowed himself to repeat. Intellectuals 
have been saying to themselves all 
the time that tfie future will dehuman- 
ize .. . crap. Not necessarily. Not 
proven. In fact, the astronauts whom 
I’ve met and who are around ma* 
chines all the time are more human 
than people who’re not around ma- 
chines. So where’s your argument? 
Come on now, cut it out. These . easy 
cliches about machines. Not true. The 
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most humanizing thing that has hap- 
pened to the world is invention of 
the motion picture machine. A robot 
that instructs us about ourselves, 
diat*s what it is. It has done more 
good in the world than any other 
machine 1 can name. 

Q.: And other new science-fiction i ^m|H 
films . . . how do you feel about |» 
them? ^ jM 

BRADBURY: I can’t really say. Wha 

I’ve only seen half of PLANET OF die script? 
THE APES and what I saw was so BRADBl 
primitive • . . sort of like the old script. Nol; 
TARZAN films. Nelson Bond was (laughing! 
doing this sort of thing long before ^hat I thir 
Gerald Kersh. Stephen Vincent Benet 
exploited this same theme in “By the Q-J Wha 
Waters of Babylon.” So where’s TRATED 1 
there anything new'? BRADBl 

Q.: Aren’t some of your own “The Veldt 
stories currently being produced in the World. 
Hollywood? — Q.: Aboi 

BRADBURY : I just got a call from MARTIAN 
a producer over at MGM this after- it’s had a 
noon, inviting me to see a rou^ cut know Edw; 
of THE ILLUSTRATED MAN. volved wit) 


‘THE BEAST FROM 20,000 FATHOMS’! 

THE CAST STORY SYNOPSIS 


Tom NeMu PAUL CHRISTIAN 

l,ee Hunter Paula Baymond 

Prof. EUon Cecil Kellaway 

CW* Evans KeimeA Tobey 

Jacob Jack Pennick 

Copt, fackson I^nald Woods 

Corporal Stone Lee Van Cieef 

Sgt. Loomis Steve Brodie 

George Ritchie Ross Elliott 

Sgt. WiUistead Rav Hvke 

NesbitCs Secy Mary mi 

Doctor Miehael Fox 

1st Radar Man Alvin Greemnan 

Dr. Morton Frank Ferguson 

Dr. Jngersoll King Donovan 

THE PRODUCTION 

Produced by Jack Dietz; Co-Producers Bernard W. Burton 
and Hal Chester; Directed by Eugene Lonrie; Screen Play 
by Lou Morfaeim and Fred Frei^rger; Suggested by the 
Saturday Evening Post story by Ray Bra^ury ; Photography 
by Jack Bussell, A.S.C; Assistant Art Director Hal Waller; 
Film Editor Oarence Kolster, A.C.E.; Sound by Max Hut- 
chinson; Technical Effects created by Ray H^^hansen; 
Music by. David Buttolph; Special Effects by Willis Cook; 
Set Decorator Edward Boyle; Dialogue Director Michael 
Fox; Custumes by Berman’s of Hollywood; Makeup Artist 
Louis Phillippi; Assistant Director Horace Hough; Orches- 
trations by Maurice de Packh. 


An atomic test in the frozen Arctic melts the age-old 
ice and frees a 14ff,000, 000-year-old ihedosaurus. The 
animal, tremendous in size, is first seen by Prof. Tom 
Nesbitt (PALL CHRISTIAN) who is injured by an ice 
slide started by the monster and, found unconscious by his 
comrades, is ilowo to a New York hospital for treatment. 
Tom recovers, seeks Prof. Thurgood Elson (CECIL KELLA- 
WAY), a noted paleontologist. Incredulous at first, Elson 
soon swings into aetimi when he learns that the beast has 
destroyed a lighthouse on the Massachusetts shore. Tracing 
the monster’s apparent course on a map, the professors 
theorize that it is coming down the coast to the Hudson 
subterranean canyon off the New York coast. Surveying the 
undersea canyon in a diving bell, Elson is attacked by the 
rhedosaurus, and killed. Later, the monster is reported 
surfacing in the East River and crawling on to the Fulton 
Street pier. People flee in panic. Automobiles and buildings 
are crushed as the beast advances, its huge body wreaking 
death. The monslen is seen next at it turns up at an amuse- 
ment park and becomes entangled in the roller coaster 
structure which collapses around its neck. Tom arrives to 
direct a troop of soldiers in firing a radio-active isotope 
from a grenade rifle into the beast. At last, surrounded by 
flames, the rhedosaurus rears up, then crashes to the 
grourfd with a terrible ery, destroyed forever. 


Running Time: 80 Mins. 

Suggested by the sensational 

SATURDAY EVENING POST 

story by RAY BRADBURY 


developments ? 

BRADBURY: Well, I wrote it for 
Richard Mulligan about two years 
ago. I was on it for almost two 
years, ofE and on. But none of the 
studios are interested and I now own 
die screen rights. It’s a perfect time 
to make the picture -because here we’ll 
be taking off for the moon next year. 
And SPACE ODYSSEY is going to 
be the most profitable film in the his- 
tory of MGM. 

Concerning Comic Mags and Strips 

Q.: I see you have a copy of Nos- 
talgia Press’ “Flash Gordon” on your 
desk. 

BRADBURY: A beautiful book. I 
have many of the actual Sunday pages 
at home. I have a complete collection 
of “Prince Valiant” for 30 years — 
since it started. I have all of Foster’s 
“Tarzan” Sunday panels. I have 
“Buck Rogers” daily strips from 1929 
up through 1935. I have the Sunday 
“Rogers” panels from roughly 1930 
on, until Calkins’ drawings got so 
bad in 1936 I couldn’t stand them 
anymore and quit collecting. I be- 
came very picky then. 

Q.: One of the things you’ve said 
in the past, and you’ve reiterated this 
in Ballantine’s recent reissue of your 
E.C. stories, is that you’ll never turn 
your back on those things you loved 
so much as a child. 


BRADBURY : That’s right. And 
just to prove how much I love comic 
strips, I’ve written my own for “The 
Martian Chronicles.” Joe Mugnaina, 
who’s illustrated many of my short 
story collections, and another artist 
did the drawings and I did the 
writing. 

Q.: Where will this be appearing? 

BRADBURY : It won’t. We’ve been 
trying to sell it for two years now. 

And nobody will buy it? 

BRADBURY: Nobody will buy it. 
And it’s been to every major syndicate 
in the United States. You see, this is 
the problem. If they buy our panel that 
means diey have to eliminate another. 
And you must sell to a syndicate be- 
cause you’ve got to get 30 or 40 
papers at least to start you. If it does 
sell, I estimate it would run approxi- 
mately two years. It’s slightly re- 
written because I wanted to start off 
on Mars. It’s closer to what I do in 
my screepplay. 

Q. : While on the subject of comics, 
how about discussing briefly the his- 
tory of how your short stories came 
to be illustrated in the E.C. comics 
in the early 50’s. I was once told it 
started over a case of plagiarism. Is 
that right? 

BRADBURY: Yes. They did “Ka- 
leidoscope” under. the title of “Home 
to Stay” in WEIRD FANTASY #12. 


Someone sent me a copy — I didn’t 
catch it myself — and I wrote a letter 
to the comic magazine and congratu- 
lated them on the brilliance of the 
adaptation. I didn’t mention any 
plagiarism, or that my name wasn’t 
on it. I thought, every once in a while 
one who pretends to be a Christian 
should adapt to Christian principles. 
And what is Christian principle? 
Turn the other cheek and see how 
people respond. At die end of the 
letter I said, “Gee, you forgot to send 
me die adaptation check. I know how 
busy you people are but as soon as you 
could get around to it, I would appre- 
ciate it.” The next week a check came 
through. So you see, there are happy 
endings to unpleasant occurrences. I 
wrote back and thanked them for the 
check. Now, I said, I have an idea. 
Why don’t you adapt more of my 
stories, giving me credit and there- 
by protecting my copyright? Thus, 
we formed a partnership and they 
adapted about 30 stories and put my 
name on the covers. It was a helluva 
lot of fun. Much of it was fine work. 
A1 Williamson did some wonderful 
things, so did Wally Wood. I’ll al- 
ways admire his “Tliere Will Come 
Soft Rains.” 

Writing for the Screen 

Q.: Do you still live by the axiom 
of doing one story per week? 


Continued 









Above: Oskar Werner, Julie Chris- 
tie in FahrenJiei^_45Xi Below: Author 
Ray Bradbury being interviewed. 


BRADBURY: Yes. This last week 
I’ve done the equivalent of a short 
story. I’ve been working on a screen- 
play, “And the Rock Cried Out.” I 
first did it 17 years ago for Sir Carol 
Reed, but it was too far ahead of its 
time. Civil rights were nowhere in 
those days. People didn’t want to look 
into a future where possibly the white 


man’s supremacy might be chal- 
lenged; a future where we might be 
waiting on tables or shining shoes; 
a future wherein the shoe would be 
on the other foot. But then, that’s why 
you write science-fiction. To insure 
that the future you write about will 
not come to pass. You don’t write it 
because it is going to happen. A lot 
of people misinterpret that. I’ve also 
been working on a new play, 
“Leviathan 99,” based on the legend 
and mythology of “MOBY DICK” 
but laid in the future. And a thing 
called “Any Friend of Nicholas Nick- 
leby is a Friend of Mine.” 

Q.: What do you say in plays that 
you feel you can’t express in the short 
story form? 

BRADBURY: There’s nothing you 
can say on the stage that can’t be 
said in stories. It just depends on 
where your love lies at a certain time. 
And for the past few years I’ve 
focused on the theater with my Pan- 
demonium Playhouse. You see. I’m 
a child of many forms. I’m a child 
of motion pictures. I grew up in a 
time when motion pictures were real- 
ly coming to birth. (They’re still 
pretty primitive today.) The first film 
that I remember is THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF NOTRE DAME in 1923. 
I fell in love with all the Lon Chaney 
films and all the Douglas Fairbanks 
films. So I grew up wanting to have 
something to do with motion pictures 
one day, as well. 

Q.: Didn’t you write the original 
version of IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE for Universal-International in 
1953? 

BRADBURY: Yes, and I did a 
very foolish thing. I was supposed to 
write an idea for them and then do a 
treatment. But the treatment got away 
with me. This always happens. You 
see, I can’t do anything half way. 
First of all, a treatment is a lie. Any- 
one who writes a treatment for a 
studio is lying to himself and to the 
studio. You don’t have to prove any- 
thing in a treatment. You just write: 
“And then the monster is there and 
everyone is frightened.” That’s a lie. 
In order to prove a thing you have 
to get in there and write it. So, I 
wrote a 110-page treatment in the 
form of a screenplay. I turned it in 
and they paid me S3 thousand for it. 
Then they brought in a screenwriter 
who worked with my treatment. I was 
too dumb at the time to see what I 
had done. 

Q.: How did you feel about the 
finished product? 

BRADBURY: It was fair. They 
don’t know how to build atmosphere, 
they don’t know how to work with a 
scene. That’s one of the great things 
wrong with film-making in this coun- 


try. So often they won’t take time to 
establish the surroundings so you, the 
audience, can feel surrounded by the 
feeling of the scene. Someone like 
Robert Wise knows how to do this. 
His “Haunting” is a beautiful picture. 

Q.: And then, of course, you wrote 
MOBY DICK for John Huston . . . 

BRADBURY : It was a case of the 
blind leading the blind. John didn’t 
know any more about MOBY DICK 
then I did. So we learned together. 
I’d write ten pages a day and we’d 
go over it together, then discuss Mel- 
ville’s novel some more. I read the 
novel at least ten times. Finally, after 
I’d been in Ireland on the project for 
four months, I woke up one morning 
in Dublin and said: “I’m Herman 
Melville.” Tbat same morning I wrote 
the last 40 pages and it came terrifi- 
cally. This is the secret of all good 
writing. It has to come fast. If you 
go slovv on anything it’s automatically 
bad. In any art form, if you slow 
down you begin to intellectualize and 
destroy and pontificate and become 
self conscious and make up reasons 
for what you’re doing. You must 
never make up any reasons for any- 
thing. It’s there coming out of your 
fingers because it must come out. 
That’s one of the dangers in this 
country today — we’re getting so in- 
tellectual and superintellectual and 
quasi-intellectual and fake intellectual 
that we’re in great danger of destroy- 
ing all our creative talent. All the in- 
tuitive process, which is the great 
truth. That’s what you must work 
with. That’s what you must let hap- 
jien. 


We wish Ray could pass on 
the secret of his Melville 
transfornjation to us: We 
followed The Adventures 
of Hugh Hefner for years 
to no avail. . . Not only are 
there no Frankenstein 
Plagueboy Clubs, but we 
still arise from sleep feel- 
in;-; always like our usual 
selves, for better or for 
worse. 

The concluding instalment 
of the BRADBURY Inter- 
view is in the next issue of 
CoF, out around late April. 
(Upcoming: CoF interviews 
ROBERT BLOCH. )-CTB. 
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Man...hunted...caged...forced to male by civilized apes! 

This is Commander Taylor. Astronaut. This is Nova. The wild human onimal This is Or. Zaius. Brilliant scientist. 

He landed in a world where opes are This is Marcus. Heod of security police, captured and selected for special Only he has the power to save 

the civilized rulers ond mon the beast. His . ( 'W: violence and torture. meting purposes. or destroy the onimol called man 
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t 1968 could have been a bad scene for Warner/7 Arts— they could have been swimming 

I around in their tears. PLANET OF THE APES was originally slated for production at this 
I studio under the direction of Blake Edwards ( Pink Panther , The Party , etc.). Instead. 20th 
; Century- Fox. quite successful with FANTASTIC VOYAGE and ONE MILLION YEARS B .C . , 

! has reaped the rewards of another sciepce-fantasy blockbuster ! „ n 

Delays were evident dup to the ch%lienges of concept and makeup, Although the apes 
were highly intelligent, it seemed inaforopriate for. them to wear shirts and ties. Orlgin- 
I ally estimated at $12 million. APES completed for only $5.8 by the elimination of the con- 

* struction of an elaborate simian city where apes had automobiles, dance halls and similar 

> . 1968 hang-ups. ^ , i « 

The ape makeup had to be entirely believable with the actor’s faces capable of con- 
veying even the subtlest emotional -reaction. John Chambers^ one of the true makeupgen- 
iuses of our time, was given this difficult task, and as Motion Picture Herald said. The 
f--- makeup is remarkably effective in its rOalism and flexibility. " The makeup consisted of 
— - foam rubber and a special paint that allows the pores of the skin to breathe. Originally 

! taking six hours to apply, actors arriving at the studio each morning, at 4:30 were quite 
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pleased when the process was shortened finally down to three-and-a-half hours . Appropri- 
ately, the opening credits of APES acknowledges Chambers for "Creative Makeup Design’.' 

Worn by as many as 60 actors and actresses at a time during the 59 day shooting 
schedule, the makeup was applied in sections (see CoF #12 for exclusive shots of Maurice 
"Dr.Zaius" Evans getting made up). A brow piece was designed to extend the lobes. A 
nose piece was used to increase the distance between the upper lip and the nose, and to 
make the nose look smaller and flatter. The distance between the lower lip and the rece- 
ding chin was decreased by a chin piece. The lips contained teeth similar to gorilla teeth 
with the actors real ivories blacked out. Proper lighting was used so that even accidental 
appearance of the performers actual teeth would be impossible. Next came ears which had 
to be put on after facial makeup: A wig covered the natural hair and face hair was also ap- 
plied after the ears went on. Then, brown contact lenses were given to actors with blue 
eyes. Bight now, plans are in progress to use this makeup innovation in the medical field 
in plastic surgery to replace missing facial features and scarred tissue. 

Meanwhile, the makeup posed quite a few problems for the actors, especially when 
they got hungry and thirsty, which happened with expected increased frequency consider- 
ing the conditions— especially getting hot. Since it was extremely difficult to eat while in 
costume, special straws had to be used to swallow milk, beef, coffee and other beverages, 
in the film, the problem of what the apes ate was eliminated by excluding dining scenes. 
With most of the action being filmed at the 20th Century ranch, Malibu, and Page, Arizona, 
where the thermometer soared to 104 degrees, it was truly an endurance test. 

The most difficult filming problem was the sinking of Charlton Heston's- ship in 500 
feet of water. The spaceship wreck was staged at Lake Powell on the Colorado River in 
Utah near the Glen Canyon Dam, a top government security area, and the first time a 
film company was ever allowed in this region. Overhead shots of the spaceship were tak- 
en from a helicopter. 

Probably the easiest prop set-up, though it looked quite complex on th6 screen, was 
the creation of the ape village. It was constructed outof polyeutherthane foam fired from a 



foam gun. Polyeutherthane is one pf the latest and best prop and set-making devices, and 
has already put papier mache back in the Dark Ages; for one thing, it’s a mixture that re- 
sembles bread dough, rising in a similar manner, and cooling solid within ten minutes 
with the tremendous advantage of being much stronger yet twenty times lighter than plas- 
tic. To outline' the shape of the city, pencil-thin iron rods were used with heavy craft 
paper, in various contours and shapes, which were filled with foam.. 

Other aspects of production included: 

A man-made pool with artificial plumbing in which the astronauts swam; seven-foot 
vegetation in which Heston is captured by the apes, created by a fast growing species of 
corn, raised in six weeks, to create this Jungle grass effect. And in the early scenes, 
when the astronauts are wandering through the desert, a special cameraman was right be- 
hind them on a sand sled as they skldded. downa steep bluff. 

PLANET OF THE APES should be honored at the Academy Award presentations; 
and little wonder since Leon Shamroy. APES' director of photography (who has been cited 
as a "cameraman's cameraman"), already holds fourOscars for his previous work. 

— Philip B. Moshcovitz — 
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T^iat 175-year-old Victorian 
villain, Barnabas Collins, of the 
afternoon soaper “Dark Shad- 
ows,” has been playing a vam- 
pire for over a year now, and 
the ladies love it. 

Conducted in a serious “high 
camp” fashion, “Dark Shad- 
ows” is turning into a shrine 
for Barnabas, a tall, gaunt, 
sad and soulful character. 

It’s a puzzling success story 
for Yale actor Jonathan Frid 
who has found himself acting 
on afternoon TV with two fangs 
fiiat he pops into place before 
striking. 

The name, Jonathan Frid, is 
enough to turn the head. It’-s a 
far superior name for a vam- 
pire than Barnabas Collins, 
and if Frid develops his maca- 
bre talents, be might make the 
world of Bela Lugo^ and Boris 
Karloff. 

Time Good 

The time is ripe for a first- 
class villain in show business. 
Neville Brand’s powerful leath- 
ered face frightened folks as 
A1 Capone, but few others are 
around to strike a little old- 
fashioned terror into hearts. 
Frid looks as if he could play 
a cultivated monster, giving a 
good scare. He’s developing his 
talent in the afternoon before 
stepping up in class. 

“We take Barnabas very se- 
riously,” Frid admits. “The 
idea was to jazz up the show 
when 1 came in.” 

Tbe way Frid plays Collins 
in a polished, witty Victorian 
style, the viewers develop sym- 
pathy for the poor, sick man, 
rather than turn away in hor- 
ror. Barnabas’ hangup con- 
cerns an old love, Josette, and 
he’s forever hopeful of finding 
het. He keeps tryUig to recre 
ate Josette’s image in a mod- 
ern girl. The way things are 
going, Barnabas’s search for 
Josette seems endless and the 
fans will put up with the wil- 
dest versions. Even director 
Lela Swift refuses to worry 
about story inconsistencies 
knowing the audience will Jus- 
tify the gaps. 

“I play Barnabas as a 
human,” says Frid. “Then, 
anything I do is heightened as 
a vampire.” 

Yaleman Frid has been play- 
ing villains since college, as 
training for the 275-year-old 
blood lover. Character acting 
takes seasoning, and Frid 
didn’t impress Broadway 
scouts right off the bat in col- 
lege productions. He bit the 
road, working in San Diego’s 
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One remembers meeting Frid 
back in 1233. * 

Balmy days are ahead for 
Frid, he can do no wrong, 
other than lose a hold on his 
fangs. 

*‘We generally leave time for 
me to run across the stage and 


slip my two teeth on,” says 
Frid. But, not long ago I came 
into the key shot with them 
rolling about in my mouth. I 
feverishly tried to fit them into, 
place. My victim was in hys- 
terics at the clicking of den- 
tures, but I had to dig in any- 
way for the coup de grace.” ^ 


>hake-'peare Festival, touring 
with Ray Milland in “Hostile 
tVitne.ss.'' summering at Stiat 
ford. Conn. 

The part of Collins was ox- 
aerimental and was only sup- 
posed to last three week.-. Frid 
admits to 5haky early fouling. 

‘T improved eventually, but 
it first things were very ten- 
uous.” 

Mail has chanced the entire 
situation. Admirers claim he 
has 
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LBJ didn’t make another bird of George Hamilton who later cooled it in THE PCWER 


(Continuad from pag* $ ) 

neighbors are a coven of v/itches. She 
even suspects her obstetrician is in league 
with them and they are casting their de- 
signs upon her baby-to-be for their own 
diabolical purposes. A ghastly suicide, 
sudden blindness, and a paralytic coma 
lead up to a startling climax. This is 
Castle's most expensive film and gives the 
following reason for the increase in 
budget. "There's no longer any room for 
programmers (cheapies) in today's market. 
They're making them for television all 
the time. It's a new ballgame and a new 
business with exciting techniques and un- 
tried subjects to be filmed. If I got a 
property that demanded a low budget I 
wouldn't hesitate to make it at that price." 
Castle is not directing as he does not have 
the time. He plans to continue using 
promotional gimmickry, but now it has 
become sophisticated, such as having Mia 
Farrow's hair cut. On the best-seller list 
for over three months. Levin is writing a 
sequel to ROSEMARY. Castle's next film 
for Paramount will be RIOT, a prison 
picture. 

M-G-M, distributors of 2001; A SPACE 
ODYSSEY will continue to dominate the 
fantasy field with BUCK ROGERS IN THE 
25TH CENTURY. Filmed in 70mm for re- 
served seat presentation, Rogers will be- 
come an explosive, witty. Super-hero type. 
A television series is also planned . . . 
George Pal is producing six films for 
M-G-Mt YOUNG RIP-written by Philip 
Wylie,- CHIDHOODS END, based on novel 
by Arthur C. Clarke (author of ODYSSEY); 
THE DISAPPERANCE, one of the sexes van- 
ishes,- H20, when man claims untold wealth 
from the ocean's bottom,- LIFE OF DR. 
ADOLF LORENZ, about the Austrian phy- 
sician who created bloodless orthopaedic 
surgery (Lorenz suffered from ulceration 
of the hands due to the newly discovered 
antiseptics of the time),- LOGAN'S RUN, 
based on the novel by William Nolan and 
George Johnson, concerns a society in 
which all persons who reach twenty-one 


are automatically sentenced to death. 
Richard Maibaum, who scripted four James 
Bond films, will write the screenplay. . . . 
MOST DANGEROUS GAME* ALIVE (M-G-M) 
has been postponed indefinitely. ... In- 
formed sources have disclosed that the 
title and first three minutes of the 
MARTIAN CHRONICLES are sitting on 
M-G-M's shelf. . . . 

Warner Brothers-7 Arts will surely 
capitalize on Rod Steiger's Academy Award. 
He stars with his wife Claire Bloom in 
Ray Bradbury's ILLUSTRATED MAN. Make- 
up man, Gordon Beau, considers this his 
most challenging assignment and the 
longest makeup job in motion picture 
history. Eight makeup men worked on 
Steiger for ten hours. Beau's creativity 
was seen in House Of Wax, Alice In Won- 
derland (Paramount, 1932) and Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame with Charles Laugh- 
ton. The latter took five hours to com- 
plete. Director Jack Smight worked on a 
few Twilight Zone episodes plus such major 
films as Harper and NO WAY TO TREAT 
A LADY. . . . 

The genius of Ray Harryhausen will be 
seen in Warner's LOST VALLEY (Valley 
Time Forgot) with James Franciscus and 
Richard Carlson, last seen in THE POWER. 
A touring wild west show wanders into a 
mysterious valley where prehistoric mon- 
sters roam. . . . THX1138 4EB is based on 
a short film honored by the National Stu- 
dent Film Festival. It centers around a 
computer controlled subterranean world 
from which four men attempt to escape 
and reach the natural surface of the 
earth. . . . 

20th-Century Fox is going "ape" over 
the fantastic success of PLANET OF THE 
APES. It has become the biggest drive-in 
picture in 20th's history, and summer 
hasn't arrived yet. A sequel to APES is 
being planned with the original author, 
Pierre Boulle, writing the story. But it is 
difficult to be optimistic about sequels. . . . 
Other Fox films include: CHOICE CUTS, a 


black comedy written by Boulle and pro- 
duced by Arthur Jacobs (producer of 
APES and DR. DOOLITTLE); DEVIL'S BRIDE 
(Devil Rides Out) with Christopher Lee; 
THE MAGUS (God Game) stars Michael 
Caine, Anthony Quinn, and Candice Bergen 
and is based on the novel by John Fowler 
(Collector). 

United Artists has three large-scale 
films planned. CHITTY CHITTY BANG BANG 
with Dick Van Dyke will be a reserved 
seat musical fantasy about a car that 
transforms into a flying machine and a 
sea-going hovercraft. Other ingenious con- 
traptions include a weird hair-cutting de- 
vice, an automatic chair-driven breakfast 
gadget, and an inefficient washing-up ma- 
chine (hope it won't be just a screen ver- 
sion of TV's MY BROTHER THE MOTHER- 
or is it the other way around?) . . A 
QUIET PLACE IN THE COUNTRY is described 
as a tale of ghosts and horror with 
Vanessa Redgrave and Franco Nero, the 
stars of CAMELOT. ... THE MAN WHO 
COULD WORK MIRACLES is another musical 
fantasy about a draper's clerk who sud- 
denly gains super-human power, but can't 
control the human heart. Based on an 
H. G. Wells short story which was original- 
ly filmed in 1935 with Roland Young and 
Ralph Richardson. Robert Stevenson of 
Mary Poppins fame will direct. . . Co- 
lumbia will film MISTRESS MASHAM'S 
HOUSE which is based on the premise that 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels was a true story. 
That a number of Lilliputians were brought 
back to England and a colony of their 
descendants is established today in an 
abandoned stately house. It will be di- 
rected by Joshua Logan (Camelot) and 
produced by Carl Forman (Born Free). . . 
Other Columbia projects include THE 
RICHEST CORPSE IN SHOW BUSINESS 
(Amicus) and THE SOUTHERN STAR, a Jules 
Verne novel. . . . FRENZY (Universal) marks 
Alfred Hitchcock's return to the PSYCHO- 
type murder mystery. . . . Universal will 
also distribute Toho's KING KONG ESCAPES 



Never used was this makeup by John Cassavetes in ROSEMARY'S BABY. 


with stereophonic apes, two Kongs. Toho 
is celebrating its 35th birthday. . . . Walt 
Disney hopes to turn BEDKNOBS AND 
BROOMSTICKS, a musical fantasy, into 
another Mary Poppins. . . . Dean Jones 
appears in Disney's THE LOVE BUG, a 
comedy about a has-been race driver and 
a little car that adopts him, making him 
a good driver again. . . . American inter- 
national steps down off their motorcycles 
long enough to finish the following films: 
THE END— drama of the future; GILL- 
WOMAN (Italian) with the late Basil Rath- 
bone,- THE GOLD BUG; MARQUIS DE SADE, 
based on the book "Theater of Horrors" by 
Louis Heyward. . . . 

AlP's CRIMSON ALTER stars Boris Kar- 
loff, Christopher Lee, and Barbara Steele. 
Karloff caught pneumonia during this 
film while shooting night scenes in the 
freezing rain. Filmed in eight days Karloff 
said, "1 don't know which was worse, the 
script the producer got first or the one I 
saw* first. He had to rewrite it at least 
three times, poor fellow." . . . 

AlP's GRAVESIDE STORY with Vincent 
Price has been cancelled for the moment. 

. . . One of Nick Adams last films to be 
released is MISSION MARS (Allied Artists) 
with Darren McGavin. . . . Many of the fol- 
lowing independently filmed productions 
are "cheapies," but a few could easily turn 
into top attractions. THE ADVENTURES OF 
GULLIVER stars Kirk Douglas as Gulliver 
in a musicaJ combining live-action with 
animation. Douglas will sing. His last at- 
tempt was in Disney's 20,000 Leagues 
Under The Sea. . . . BIGGEST DOG IN THE 
WORLD with Ivan Tors (Flipper) producing. 
The dog will be played, in order of 
growth, a St. Bernard, cow, baby ele- 
phant, and grown elephant (all disguised 


as dogs). A possible television series. . . 
ASPHYXIATED . . . BLOOD BEAST TERROR 
with Peter Cushing is the third Blood 
Beast film. . . . BLOOD FIEND (Chistopher 
Lee) . . . BRAVE NEW WORLD based on 
Aldous Huxley's novel will be produced 
on a large-scale. Screenplay by John Kelley 

(Planet Of Apes). . . . BRIDES OF BLOOD 

The most unbelievable science fiction film 
ever produced might be COLD TURKEY. It 
deals with the minister of a small town 
called Eaole Rock who is attempting to 
get all of its 5,060 inhabitants to stop 
smoking. A dying tobacco tycoon has 
promised to leave $25 million to the first 
town of over 5,000 that stops smoking. . . . 
COMMANDER I takes up where Dr. Strange- 
love left off, by the same author Peter 
George . . . CURSE OF THE DELL PEOPLE 
(Mexican) . . . DEVIL'S DISCORD with Peter 
Cushing is being produced by Raquel 
Welch, authough she won't appear in it. 
As Johnny Carson said, "Happiness is 
bumping into Raquel Welch . . . very 
slowly." . . . DOOMSDAY 1975 (Grant 
Williams, Bobby Van) is upon us when 
World War III blows up the earth. Three 
lady astronauts and four men find them 
selves tricked into a Noah's Ark trip to 
Venus. . . . EARLY MAN AND HIS WOMAN 
is a comedy filmed in Japan by Hal Roach, 
producer of the original One Million 
B.C. It is supposed to be a 5 Million B.C. 
without dialog. . . . FLASHMAN, a parody 
on BATMAN. . . . FU MANCHU'S KISS OF 
DEATH (Christopher Lee, Shirley Eaton). 

. . HELP, THERE'S A BLOND IN MY BED 
is s-f comedy with Olinka Berova, seen in 
VENGEANCE OF SHE . . . HYDRA ... IN 
THE SARAGOSSO SEA . . . THE LASER . . 
LAST REVOLUTION (George Pal) screen- 
play bv Rod Serlinq from Lord Dunsany's 


novel. Possibly starring George Hamilton 
... THE MAN WHO FINALLY DIED (Peter 
Cushing) . . . MARS AT LENT (French s-f) 
... THE MONITORS (s-f comedy) . . . 
NIGHT OF THE AUK written by Arch Obler 
(THE BUBBLE) . . . NIGHTMARE IN WAX 
(Cameron Mitchell, Scott Brady) . . . NOAH 
(musical fantasy by Arthur Jacobs) . . . 
OPERATION ICE FLOW by Arthur Pierce 
deals with attempts to bring a 10-square 
mile iceberg almost intact from the ant- 
arfic to Los Angeles to supply the city 
with fresh water. . . . PRINCE VALIANT, 
live-action based on King Features comic 
strip . . . RETURN OF THE MONSTERS . . . 
SILENT NIGHT (s-f from Alex Gordon) . . . 
SNAKE PIT (Christopher Lee, Lex Barker) 
based on Poe's PIT AND THE PENDULUM 
with original torture chambers being 
filmed. This is Barker's 87th film. . . . 
THE VAMPIRE (Mexican) . . . WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO AUNT ALICE? (Robert Aid- 
rich of BABY JANE fame) . . . WONDER- 
FUL FLIGHT TO THE MUSHROOM PLANET 
. . . Gerry Anderson, the creator of the 
animated puppet television shows Thunder- 
birds, Stingray, and Fireball XL5 is plan- 
ning his first live-action film. It involves 
America's first moon landing in 1971, with 
our astronauts discovering that the 
Russians have arrived first. Budgeted at 
over $3 million, the special effects em- 
ployed in the puppet shows will be fea- 
tured. Anderson began ten years ago with 
$1,4C0 and is now woth about $17 mil- 
lion. . . . Sufficiently recovered from a 
lung condition, Boris Karloff is now filming 
four pictures by a Mexican company. He'll 
appear in HOUSE OF EVIL, FEAR CHAMBER, 
ISLE OF SNAKE PEOPLE, and INCREDIBLE 
INVASION. Akim Tamiroff (Vulture) and 
John Carradine might appear in one or 
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more of the films. The altitude in Mexico 
City made the company film Karloff's 
scenes in Hollywood. . . . Heritage Inter- 
national will produce four H. P. Lovecraft 
stories . . . Animators Hanna-Barbera will 
film KELLY GREEN (live-action animated), 
ARM OF THE STARFISH, and MR. MYS- 
TERIOUS ... The producers of COTTON- 
PICKIN' CHICKENPICKERS plan to put hill- 
billy's on the moon. Maybe the'll leave 
the film there. . . . Celebrating its twenty- 
first birthday Hammer Films will produce 
DRACULA HAS RISEN FROM THE GRAVE 
(Christopher Lee), WHEN DINOSAURS RULED 
THE EARTH, MOON ZERO TWO, FRANKEN- 
STEIN MUST BE DESTROYED, QUATERMASS, 
and a new Bette Davis film. 

TELEVISION NEWS 

The television season; 
at least three new fantasy and 
science fiction series. The most popular, 
but not necessarily the best: 

JOURNEY TO THE UNKNOWN (Tales Of The 
Unknown) on ABC. This hour-long antho- 
logy, produced by Hammer; will feature 
stories in the Baby Jane, Die Die MY Darling 
category. Gothic horror tales such as 
Dracula were first considered, but the pro- 
ducers wanted something more modern'. 
Also, a strong feminine appeal was needed, 
as JOURNEY will follow FLYING NUN, BE- 
WITCHED, and THAT GIRL on Thursday. 
Another title change might be forth- 
coming as the network is trying to in- 
ject more sex appeal. Joan Harrison, the 
producer formerly worked with Alfred 
Hitchcock. The PIQ study, conducted by 
the Home Testing Institute as a sampling 
of viewer receptivity to new program for- 
mats gave the highest rating to JOURNEY. 
If the show does click, it could be ex- 
panded to ninety minutes the following 
season. ABC: GHOST 

AND MRS. MUIR and LAND OF THE GIANTS, 
both filmed at Twentieth-Century Fox. 
GHOST is a half-hour comedy with Hope 
Lange, based on the 1947 film with Rex 
Harrison and Gene Tierney. PIQ selected 
this as the second best series of the 
new season. With the demise of Lost In 
Space, Time Tunnel, and Voyage To The 
Bottom Of The Sea, producer Irwin Allen 
seeks revenge with LAND OF THE GIANTS 
featuring prehistoric monsters. The title 
is quite similar to World Of Giants, a pre- 
vious television series with Marshall 
Thompson. GIANTS could be saved by the 
story editor, Dick McDonagh, formerly 
associated with Twilight Zone. PIQ picks 
it for number five. Allen's MAN FROM THE 
25th CENTURY starring James Darren (Time 
Tunnel) might be used as a mid-season re- 
placement. AVENGERS and STAR TREK 
will return while Invaders and I Dream Of 
Genie bite the dust. Other series slated 
for the future are: ASSIGNMENT EARTH, 
an hour show by Gene Roddenberry. The 
pilot was seen on STAR TREK last season 
with Robert Lansing. . . . CAPTAIN SIN- 
BAD based on the Kina Brothers feature 
. . . CITY BENEATH THE" SEA (Irwin Allen) 
... DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (man be- 
comes handsome after drinking potion, 
from Gilligan's Island producer) . . FAN- 
TASTIC VOYAGE (animated series based 
on film) ... I MARRIED A BEAR . . . 
MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN, FLASH GOR- 
DON, PHANTOM (animated versions) . . , 
SEVEN FACES OF DR. LAO (based on Pal's 
film) . . . SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 
(produced by John Newland, host of One 
Step Beyond, the psychic phenomena pro- 
gram) . . . Fred Gwynne (Munsters) plays 
Boris Karloff's role in ABC's adaptation 
of ARSENIC AND OLD LACE with Helen 
Hayes, Lillian Gish, and Sue Lyons. Karloff 
was originally supposed to appear . . . 
BATMAN is not popular in Japan due to 
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poor dubbing . . . BEWITCHED is Japan's 
favorite show . . . Some s-f authors will 
appear as themselves in cameo roles for 
STAR TREK . . . United Artists wants $30 
million for two tv showings each of the 
six Bond films . . . COLLECTOR, CRACK IN 
THE WORLD, DR. STRANGELOVE, INCREDI- 
BLE MR. LIMPET, and FAHRENHEIT 451 
have been sold to tv. . . . AlP is also 
selling DEMON PLANET, MANEATER OF 
HYDRA, and MARS NEEDS WOMEN to tv 
before theatrical release. . . . NBC offered 
M-G-M $4 million for five showings of 
WIZARD OF OZ whose original cost was 
only $1 million. . . . Judy Garland, Bert 
Lahr, and Ray Bolger have never benefited 
financially from these rebroadcasts. Bolqer 
doesn't seem to be disturbed about this 
as he snubbed $50,(X)0 to do a cereal 
commercial in the scarecrow costume. 
He still receives fan mail from children. . . . 

Dan Curtis, producer of the television 
version of DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE and 
the horror soap opera, DARK SHADOWS, 
will produce video versions of FRANKEN- 
STEIN and DRACULA. 

THEATER 

There have recently been a few Broad- 
way disasters borderina on the fantasy 
field. DR. COOK'S GARDEN with Burl Ives 
and Keir Dullea (Space Odyssey) was the 
first play of the 1967 Broadway season. 
This melodrama about a Vermont Doctor 
who has the habit of poisoning his pa- 
tients was penned by Ira Levin (ROSE- 
MARY'S BABY). The Associated Press 
thought it was "in need of first aid." The 
play closed immediately after it opened. 
Paramount bought the film rights before 
its New York opening with Levin collecting 
the entire $75,000 purchase price. The 
backers of the play could only share in 
the film proceeds if the required twenty- 
one performances were given. . . . Married 
Alive, based on the novel "Burled Alive" 
was more fortunate, closing after thirty- 
two shows. Starring Vincent Price, who 
tried to vocalize, it involved a case of mis- 
taken identity between a painter and his 
dead servant. The title was changed to 
Darling Of The Day in New York. Financed 
at $700,000, it is considered one of the 
biggest flops in Broadway history. It is 
unlikely that it will be filmed, as a 
motion picture was previously made called 
Holy Matrimony ... WE HAVE ALWAYS 
LIVED IN THE CASTLE, the Shirley Jackson 
novel, cost producer David Merrick $80,000 
after only nine performances. It will be 
filmed. 

AWARDS, KUDOS, PANS 

Buster -Crabbe and Johnny Weissmuller 

have been appointed to the Swimming Hall 
Of Fame . . . Walt Disney has been honored 
with a postage stamp. The California In- 
stitute of Arts is planning a tribute with 
a bronze medal . . . HOW THE GRINCH 
STOLE CHRISTMAS, narrated by Boris Kar- 
loff, was voted the best record for children 
and received a Grammy Award . . . Fritz 
Lang was awarded the Commander Cross 
Order Of Merit by the Federal Republic 
of Germany . . . Academy Awards winners 
included DR. DOOLITTLE for the Best Song 
and Best Special Effects (L. B. Abbott). 
It garnered nine nominations . . . The 
Academy presented the Irving Thalberg 
Memorial Award to Alfred Hitchcock . . . 
The Foreign Press Associations Golden 
Globe award went to Richard Attenborough 
for Best Supporting Actor in DR. DOO- 
LITTLE . . . The Motion Picture Sound 
Editors presented Golden Reel Trophies to 
DR. DOOLITTLE and STAR TREK ... The 
Writer's Guild awarded Harlan Ellison's 
The City On The Edge Of Forever (STAR 
TREK) as the best written dramatic epi- 
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sode in a tv series. The Guild also nomi- 
nated Boris Sobelman's Return Of The 
Archons (STAR TREK) from a story by Gene 
Roddenberry. . . . The 25th World Science 
Fiction Convention nominated FAHRENHEIT 
451, FANTASTIC VOYAGE, and three STAR 
TREK episodes (Carbonite Maneuver, Me- 
nagerie, and Naked Time). Menagerie won 
the Hugo . . . Cleveland Amory, TV 
Guide critic, admitted his tv reviews are 
written after viewing three episodes. On 
this basis STAR TREK was panned; how- 
ever, a second review gave a favorable 
opinion . . . The Count Dracula Society pre- 
sented its annual Ann Radcliffe Award to 
Curtis Harrington for GAMES, a real shock- 
er. The CDS also publishes an offset Quar- 
terly (500) edited by Gordon R. Guy, 22 
Canterbury St., East Hartford, Conn. 06118. 
Gordon's fanzine. The Gruesome Genre 
(300) is also available . . . Hammer Films 
earned one the Queen's 1968 Awards to 
Industry ... A films merit is determined 
by boxoffice receipts. Financially and artis- 
tically, PLANET OF THE APES is a smash 
hit. Renata Adler of the New York Times 
didn't think so. "J»LANET OF THE APES 
drifts all over the place: science fiction, 
serious morale fable, mock Hollywood epic, 
camp extravaganza. It is very boring at 
every single level, but if you keep adjust- 
ing your plane of attention and shutting 
it off occasionally, it cap be better than 
standing in line in the cold for some 
better film-or staring at the wall, having 
insomnia, or risking an argument at home. 
The first few seconds of the movie show 
a spaceship so unconvincing and a cast of 
characters so dull and false that, at the 
level of science fiction, APES are going 
to be i^iferior to any single weekly episode 
of STAR TREK." After this she really got 
nasty. It might be wise to cancel your 
subscription to the Times and suggest we 
award Miss Adler, for panning APES, a 
bronze bedpan . . . Raves were written by 
the New Yorker. "It has the primitive 
force of KING KONG." The New York Post 
said, "Science fiction with a real stinger 
in its tail." Newsday review included "Re- 
markable, original, forceful, memorable, 
and unique. Chariton Heston gives one of 
the best performances of his career." 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
BASIL RATHBONE 



We are honored that this inter- 
view with Basil Rathbone ever took 
place, and sorrowful that, apart 
from being his last conference with 
any members of the press, it was 
not long before his passing. The 
honor is, in fact, of special signifi- 
cance owing to his known reluc- 
tance for engaging in fan-maga- 
zine inanities and kitsch publicity. 

Since this interview was origi- 
nally to be the first of two parts, 
all reference to fantasy-horror films 
would have been covered in the 
longer second part. Only a matter 
of days before his sudden passing, 
we had been planning another 
visit with Basil Rathbone -when he 
would be able to give us more time. 
Unhappily, this then is the reason 
for unforseen b-evity and absence 
of material pertaining to our genre. 
(Again, it is important to take note 
that Basil Rathbone considered 
some of his happiest screen hours 
the time he spent in swashbuckling 
adventure roles.) Since these are 
the great actor's last known public 
statements, we are proud to pass 
on some morsels of his innermost 
thoughts to the many who esteem- 
ed and loved him through the years 
and who, undoubtedly, share our 
thoughts when we say: 

Our feelings for you shall never 
waiver. Farewell and God bless 
you, dear Basil! 

Calvin T. Beck 

(We are especially thankful to Russell Jones, 
editor/publisher of MONSTER MANIA, for 
invaluable work done in making this in- 
ferview possible.) 



Above Ltor.; Rathbone in The BISHOP MURDER CASE(MGM 
'39), ROBIN HOODfWarner '38), TALES of TERROR(AIP '64) 
GHOST In The INVISIBLE BIKINI ^IP '66). Below: Most re- 
cent personal portrait shot. 




COF Mr. Kathl)<)iie .... what 
arr llir of an actor dur- 

ing an acliori-packtal <lnclin^ 
si-eiu'? \\ (M’c \on <*v(“r afraid of 
aclnallv Inirtitnj: <onu“onc? 

HASH, UATUUONK- 1 suppose 
tln'i'c IS a]wa\s a ft^ding. not 
fear: Inil vou are awart' that yon 
are holding a v(“ry daipiierons 
weapon and yon nnisl he careful. 

All duels aia* fon^lil in exaetly 
the -ann' inaniuM' in whi<di lines 
are leanu'd. When you. are duel- 
inir against someone in a motion 
|)iclure v(Ui are not making a 
response to his move. You know 
exactly what's coming next. Every 
phase of a fight is learned so that 
vou're never guessing any mo- 
ment. AOu know \vhat your move 
against your opponent is. ou 
are aware you're liolding in your 
hand a vtny dang<‘rous weapon 
and. therefoi'e. you are (“areful. 

COF Was anyone ever injured? 

.. don't rememl)er an\one 

being injured. 

COF- - You w ere never 
})ersonallv. were you? 

B.K. — I was never injined, no. 
and f never injured anybody. 


Above: R.as Sir Guy with Patrick Knowles, Melville Cooper; 
and Errol Flynn as ROBIN HOOD (Warner '39). Below: R.as 
Sherlock Holmes with the late Nigel Bruce in THE SCAR- 
LET CLAW (Universal '44), one of the best in the SH series. 


injured 


COF — W hich particular fdni had 
most of the great fencing scenes? 

B.H. — Aon juean. of the mastery 
of fencing? 

COF — A es. 

B.R.— THE MARK OF ZORRO. 
Tliis was the most finished, hut 
not necessarily from an audience 
point of view. It wasn't as spec- 
tacular as CAPTAIN BLOOD. 
jBut this was the most beautiful 
example of fencing as an art. 
whereas CAPTAIN BLOOD was 
much more colorful. 


COF — How long does it take to 
film a dueling scene which last 
perhaps for five minutes on tlu' 
screen? 

B.K. — Oh. that woidd entail Lord 
knows how many set-ups.For in- 
stance. they will not take a long 
shot alone: they’ll take a long 
sliot. then a medium shot aiul 
then take some close-ups. Any 
fight which last five minutes on 
tlie screen could easily take two 
(lavs to shoot. 

COF — Maybe you would like to 
expound on something that you 
think would be interesting alxnit 
fencing. 



Extremely scarce photo of Karloff and wife with Annette Funicello & Rathbone on the 
AlP set of GHOST IN THE INVISIBLE BIKINI. Below: Rathbone in RIO (Univ, *39), 


H.R. — I took it up because in the 
early days, when I was training 
to be an actor, you went for a 
job on the understanding that the 
producer knew that you could 
fence, that you could sing and 
that you could dance — and by 
dance I don’t mean ballroom 
dance but period dancing. I learn- 
ed ballet. We were very well 
equipped young actors.! enjoyed 
swordmanship more than any- 
thing because it was beautiful. I 
thought it was a wonderful ex- 
ercise, a great sport. But I would 
not put it under the category of 
sport; I would put it under the 
category of the arts. I think it’s 
tremendously skillful and very 
beautiful. 

COF — Did you ever feel you 
were taking a personal risk be- 
cause the cameras were on you 
more than anyone else? 

B.R. — No, because you see my 
opponents were fine actors, and 
I want to take nothing away from 
them. Mr. Flynn and Tyrone 
Power were fine actors, we all 
know that, but they did not know 
swords. Because they didn’t know 
enough about it, I fence most of 




A rare shot of Tyrone Power & Rathbone in THE MARK OF ZORRO finale 


i 


the time with my fencing master. 
The only actor I actually fought 
with on the screen was Flynn, 
and that’s the only time I was 
really scared. I wasn’t scared be- 
cause he was careless but because 
he didn’t know how to protect 
himself. I knew how to protect 
myself, but it’s like a professional 
fighter in boxing fighting some- 
body who doesn’t know how to 
fight. But sometimes the fellow 
who doesn’t know how to fight 
will do something outrageous and 
you’ll find yourself injured. I 
stayed away from Flynn as much 
as I could, and as he was even- 
tually going to “kill” me, it didn’t 
look bad on the screen. 

COF — The duels that last perhaps 
three to « five minutes on the 
screen, how long do they take to 
film? 

B.R. — The duel in ROBIN 
HOOD was with big swords and, 
therefore, you can’t fight more 


than for a very short time at any 
one time. We fought four days 
for what appeared on the screen 
for about ten minutes. The duel 
with John Barrymore in ROMEO 
AND JULIET took two days. 
COF — Can you recall any speci- 
fic incidents which might be of 
particular interest to our readers? 
B.R. — ^We were supposed to fin- 
ish the fight of CAPTAIN 
BLOOD on the beach at Laguna. 
We were on the rocks, the sun 
was going down and we had one 
more shot. If we could get this 
shot, we could all go home and 
the fight was over. Now, there 
were a bunch of extras on the set 
and they didn’t want this fight to 
end because if it didn’t it meant 
an extra day’s work. So the head 
of the extras, God bless him — I 
don’t think he’s alive now; his 
name was Sailor Vincent — came 
up to Flynn and myself and he 
said: “Are you going to get this 


thing through tonight or are you 
going to give us another day’s 
work?” So I looked at Flynn and 
Flynn looked at me, and, after all 
our reputation as swordsmen 
were at stake. We made up our 
minds that we just couldn’t oblige 
these men with another day’s 
work. 

Now, what we had to do was 
this: a man stood with a stop- 
watch and he timed the waves 
coming in. Hiere was a short 
routine in which Flynn had to 
get me, kill me, and I had to fall 
just as a wave was coming in. If 
I fell exactly as a wave was com- 
ing in, it would cover me with 
water and as the wave went back 
out again, there I would be lying 
on the ground with my eyes wide 
open. You try lying with your 
eyes wide open, and sea water 
in them, without blinking. Well, 
we did it! Exactly to the second, 
we timed the swordplay which 
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because this required beautiful 
timing and Flynn and I worked 
very hard on that sequence. We 
had, of course, made several 
mistakes and had to start again 
and again. But eventually, before 
the sun got too low (about four- 
thirty the sun begins to go down 
and the light changes to yellow 
and you can’t shoot any more 
scenes), we made it and we all 
went home. Another thing — you 


see, if I went into that water and i 
the scene was no good, I would 
have had to wait until the next 
^ day for a new costume. 

' COF — Can you remember any 
other interesting details about 
yOur career? 

B.R. — Well, in my own death at 
Tyrone Power’s hand in MARK 
OF ZORRO, the manner in which 
you saw me on the screen pierced 
with a sword and the blood ac- 
tually coming out all over me: 
This was done by the special 
effects department. How they do 




SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(Universal, 1939). 


it? I don’t really know; but thi 
is part of the magic and myster 
of special effects. 

COF — -Mr. Rathbone, on behal 
of our readers I want to thanl 
you for your time and coopera 
tion. It has been a great pleasun 
to talk to you, and let me thanl 
you again for granting this in 
terview. 

BASIL RATHBONE— You cer 
tainly are welcome and I am look- 
ing forward to a nice spread in 
your magazine. 

— end — 


I took fifteen seconds. At the end 
of fifteen seconds I had to fall 
and the wave had to come in and 
,.;I had to fall into the wave. This 
-happened exactly to the second. 
'The thing that Flynn and I ex- 
pected was that Sailor Vincent 
would come across and say, 
“Well, thanks for nothing!” In- 
stead of that, all the extras ap- 
plauded loudly! They were so 
thrilled at the sheer skill of it 





RAQUEL WELCH Dept. 

In the interest of keeping our readers abreast of the development of favorite 
SFantasy movie personalities, this section requires little Interpretation— espe- 
cially when it's about a beloved personality like Raquel. Especially since she pro- 
vided so much animated thespic qualities in ONE MILLION B.C. (without even any 
help from Harryhausen). Obviously an overnight favorite, she's become the fan's 
great bosom buddy. Thus we of CoF. in true red-blooded-boy style, etc., salute 
her . (Next ish: More such scenes of Favorite SFantasy Movie Personalities. ) 



Beiow: Vittorio De Sica, Edward G. Robinson, Robert Wagner 
and Raquel Welch in a happy moment during the shooting 
of "The Biggest Bundle of them AH". 


Above; Vittorio De Sica plays an elderly Italian gangster, 
Cesare Celli, recently repatriated from America In “The 
Biggest Bundle of them All”, in the French town of Arles 
Raquel Welch (as Giuliana) tries to seduce him in the 
hope of gaining some information about the hold>up. 

Right: Vittorio De Sica and Edward G. Robinson make an 
admiring background for the curvy figure of Raquel Welch. 
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Kiddy oriented LAND OF GIANTS (top, 
roiddle left & right), which has excel- 
lent visual effects and thus draws one's 
attention thru trickery, compensating 
for story mediocrity. While producer 
Irwin Allen's penchant for courting the 
lollipop set has been established and 
predictable, the real shock was Ham- 
mer's long awaited JOURNEY To The 
UNKNOWN( bottom right, with Carol 
Lynley & Dennis Waterman in the sea- 
son's first show, "Eve"). The produ- 
cers went to considerable pains in their 
advance publicity to emphasize that 
horror and violence would be'loned 
down" a lot. Unfortunately, so is action 
and mood— the one hope is that the sev- 
eral shows seen as of this writing (mid- 
Oct.) aren't too indicative of UNKNOWN’S 
future offerings; but we've misgivings 
since it's always been found that a pro- 
gram's standards are pretty well estab- 
lished from the start. Alas, this may 
very well turn out to be the "Science Fic 
tion Theatre" (ugh!) of 1968-9 tv fantasy. 

- CTB - 



FANTASTIC VOYAGER 

Dear Sirsi In today's world, people often 
confuse what is adult and what is not adult. 
Case in point: No. ll's reviews of STAR 
TREK and your film reviews. All too often, 
you seem to think films that lean towards on 
adult attitude are great, like FAHRENHEIT 
451, a pretentious piece of film-making, 
which so many people consider "adult." It 
is probably because something is so sophis- 
ticated and grown-up in its attitude that we 
mistake it for being great. More prominently. 
Cat Beck stated, "STAR TREK is also the best 
fantasy to date since it is also the most 
consistently adult." You are again mistaking 
greatness for being, supposedly, adult. In 
truth, STAR TREK's sophistication is forced, 
pretending to be something that it isn't. 
(Certoinly there will be a better science- 
fiction tv show in the future, but STAR TREK 
is the best right now.— Ed.) 

Even more prefoundly disturbing was your 
dismissal of FANTASTIC VOYAGE in #10. 
You feel that because a movie makes no 
pretense of becoming "adult," it is bad. 
Not only that, but you say that you prefer 
CORPS PREFOND. This is one of the most 
ridiculous things I have ever seen in print 
anywhere. It is odious to compare a docu- 
mentary with a fiction work. It's like com- 
paring THE WAR GAME with ON THE BEACH. 
Also, you complain that FANTASTIC VOYAGE 
had bad acting and scripting. How can you 
notice how supposedly bad the acting and 
script is in FANTASTIC VOYAGE, when you 
don't say anything of the nature about FOR- 
BIDDEN PLANET and CUL-DE-SAC. as well as 
earlier works like THE LOVED ONE and HUSH 
. . . HUSH, SWEET CHARLOTTE. If you're 
going to soy something bad about a movie, 
why not tell os why it is bad? In my esti- 
mation, the performers showed an under- 
standing of their work, a seriousness toward 
the plot, and an involvement in the story 
which far surpasses many of the acting 
jobs in science-fiction movies today. Also, 
the script's cliches were definitely vintage 
Buck Rogers. But what's wrong with putting 
all these classic lines and situations in a 
different realm? It's being done in many 
films today because all the new ideas cannot 
be put in an original framework. Different 
attitudes are conjured up in different sur- 
roundings, and FANTASTIC VOYAGE achieves 
this with o unity of purpose that is superior 
to many a science-fiction film. You obviously 
think on the contrary, that cliches in films of 
today ore childish throwbacks to this Buck 
Rogers era. But have we really gone out of 
that era? What's wrong with being a child 
again? Have we forgotten what youth is? 
I guess you people have in panning FAN- 
TASTIC VOYAGE the way you did. I don't 
see how anyone who thinks young can fail 
to be totally engrossed by the adventures 


and perils encountered in FANTASTIC VOY- 
AGE. The film is a classic example of the 
genre, just as METROPOLIS, THINGS TO 
COME, THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL, 
and DESTINATION MOON ore. It instills a 
sense of wonder that people back in the 
era of Buck Rogers felt, and which today some 
of us, like you, have obviously forgotten, and 
replace with such films as FAHRENHEIT 451 
and FORBIDDEN PLANET, two films which 
attempt this sense of wonder, but bog it 
down under the mire of sophistication which 
is literally beaten, shanghaied, and ingested 
into what could have been intriguing pieces 
of film-making. I hope that in the future, 
you will show better taste in selecting movies 
that get a special recommendation rating, 
as well as in editorializing. Dole Winogura; 
3133 South Bentley Avenue; Los Angeles, 
Colifornia 90D34. 

# Some scenes in FANTASTIC VOYAGE, such 
as the injection into the bloodstream and the 
hurricane in the lungs, had genuine suspense 
and imagination. But the film's dialogue was 
not in keeping with the premise: a group of 
people inside a human body for the first 
time, we think, would not mouth long strings 
of banalities; they would be in awe. And 
CORPS PROFOND, which was filmed inside 
a real human body with micro-cameras, 
does hold one in awe. It also finds a lyric 
beauty in the human organism which FAN- 
TASTIC VOYAGE seldom even attempted. We 
will admit, however, that FANTASTIC VOY- 
AGE was a movie that took guts to make. 

CARPS & BOUQUETS 

Dear Cal and CoF Gang; 

Just had to write and congratulate you 
on another superb issue. Don't understand 
how you people can be so consistently good. 
I find your Frankenstein TV Movieguide es- 
pecially useful, as I have been compiling 
a film-index for several years, and any added 
information is greatly appreciated. 

Excuse me; but I noticed what I thought 
were pertinent omissions: IKARIA X-B 1 
('64 Czech, AlP; however, I may be hasty— 
you might plan to list it under its American 
retitle, VOYAGE TO THE END OF THE UNI- 
VERSE; INTERNATIONAL HOUSE ('33, Para.) 
— tho not strictly science-fiction, this musical 
showcase employed a framing device cen- 
tered around a kind of super-television (in 
1933 this was a real novelty); I SAW WHAT 
YOU DID ('65, Univ.)— how could this have 
slipped your attention? ISLAND OF TERROR 
('66, Brit., Protelco/Univ., color)— formerly an- 
nounced as THE NIGHT THE SILICATES CAME, 
THE CREEPERS, etc.; ISLE OF DESTINY ('40, 
RKO)— not even sure if this William Gargon 
vehicle belongs in a fanta-file, but it was in 


"Cosmocolor" (WOWI); JENNIFER ('53, 
Mono.)— definite Gothic overtones and quite 
a few eerie moments as Ida Lupino struggles 
to retain her sanity in this noteworthy low- 
budgeter; JOURNEY TO A PRIMEVAL AGE 
('55, Czech, color)— could this have anything 
to do with JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING OF 
TIME? JUDEX ('63, French-ltal., C.F.F.P. Paris- 
Filmes Rome) — Shamel Shomel pages 26 & 28 
even had fotos from it . . .; JULIET OF THE 
SPIRITS ('65, ItaL, Rizzoli, color)— one of the 
most imaginative & impressive films to come 
out of Italy; JUST BEFORE DAWN ('46, Col.)- 
with good ol' Martin Kosleck; JUST IMAGINE 
('30, Fox)— what can I say? . . . 

In your 1966 Necrology (on page 61), you 
state that Inez Wallace wrote the screenploy 
to I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE. I have always 
been under the impression thot Curt Siodmak 
wrote the screenplay. Perhaps they collabo- 
rated on it (?) Could you clear up this point 
for me? 

Where do you get your Beordsleysque il- 
lustrations? They are simply fabulous, tho 
you habitually refrain from putting captions 
on them (very distressing to say the least). 

I gather the drawing on page 51 represents 
the climax of Poe's "Masque of the Red 
Death." 

In future issues I hope you do an article 
on the German cinema of the 1920's Every- 
one has seen stills from THE CABINET OF DR. 
CALIGARI and METROPOLIS; but how about 
ATLANTIDE, GENUINE, WARNING SHADOWS, 
THE BLUE LIGHT, ALRAUNE, GOLD, AT THE 
EDGE OF THE WORLD, DESTINY, SPIES, etc.? 
Maybe you'll give Fritz Lang the same sort of 
treatment you gave Jean Cocteau in a pre- 
vious issue (an xint article). Robert G. Young, 
32 Rodney French Blvd. New Bedford, Mass. 

• At first we suspected that Siodmak took 
Inez Wallace's name off the credits and then, 
villainously of course, converted her into a 
zombie. Actually, all "Necrology" info' is 
taken as-is from research appearing in mags, 
newspapers or even tatoos. The editor of this 
dept., Barry Brown, would have to dig deep- 
er than even Igor could tolerate to verify 
whether someone else loused up the original 
report. Brown will probably clear this up 
soon, though. Right now he's puHing some long 
pins thru a Robert G. Young whammy doll. 
(Yes, yes— we know: "Robert G. Young Knows 
Best" ... a once popular TV series.) Stories, 
interviews, etc. on the films and people men- 
tioned, plus many more, will be coming 
soon. — CTB. 
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RE FILMUSIC 

Deor CoFs: 

You and your readers will be interested in 
this passage on Max Steiner from A SMAT- 
TERING OF IGNORANCE by Oscar Levant, 
published by Doubleday Doran: 

"It was during this period of emergence 
that Steiner began to come into conflict 
with his producers as his passion for illu- 
minating action with sound developed, and 
his position at the studio strengthened. He 
would seize upon every new script that 
came into the office, searching it through 
to find strange new uses for music. Any- 
thing with lightning and thunder or a few 
good horror episodes automatically became 
Steiner's property. I doubt, however, that 
even he dreamed of so ideal a fulfillment 
of his hopes os he encountered in KING 
KONG. This, really got him. 

"It offered him a chance to write the 
kind of music no one had ever heard be- 
fore-or since. Full of weird chords, strident 
background noises, rumblings ond heavings, 
it was one of the most enthusiastically 
written scores ever to be composed in 
Hollywood. Indeed, it was always my feel- 
ing that it shouid have been advertised 
as a concert of Steiner's music with accom- 
panying pictures on the screen. To return 
to Katherine Hepburn after scoring of 
mountains, monsters, armies and jungles 
must have seemed rather piddling." 

Music is the neglected child of fantasy 
films, neglected by producers and critics— in- 
cluding CoFs-alike. Carlos Clorens mentions 
music but once, as I recall, in discussion of, 
of course, KING KONG. You may argue that 
there's not much to neglect. True, the great 
majority of fantasy film music is deplorable. 
Excepting Steiner and Bernard Herrmonn, no 
one consistently writes good music for these 
pictures. HORROR OF DRACULA had a good 
score by James Bernard, and here are sev- 
eral particulor instances of competent work, 
but generally the music is either a blaring 
Paul Sawtell mash that substitutes noise for 
ability, or a series of burbs, wheezes and 
clatters, such as Jerry Goldsmith's trite score 
for PLANET OF THE APES, the film's only 
serious blemish other than an ending predict- 
able after the first five minutes to any one 
familiar with science-fiction. Significantly, the 
score for 2001: SPACE ODYSSEY, considered 
a "quantum leap" ahead of other science- 
fiction films, and a supreme example of ex- 
cellent film-making in generol, consists of 
"classical" music from Deutsche Grammo- 
phon. Now that fantasy films are "big," per- 
haps composers will begin to write music for 
them instead of compiling the stondard 
amalgam of Muzak and IBM. 

Music is, perhaps, more important in fan- 
tasy films than in others, since by its nature 
the fantasy film excites and awes as its 
mbin effect, it sustains a tighter, more arti- 
ficial construction than other types. The music 
should not hide, though it can be subtle, os 
George Auric splendidly proved in THE IN- 
NOCENTS. 

Those interested in fantasy films should 
occord music its proper due. Why not awards 
for best score at those sci-fi film festivals? 
The KING KONG score holds somewhat the 
same position in American film music that 
Hemingway attributed to HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN in American literature. And that score 
is not available on record, as it should be, 
ond as much of Herrmanns work — particu- 


larly for JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE 
EARTH — should be. 

The fantasy film is here, and It matters. 
No one now need apologize for liking it. But 
we had best now pay attention to its en- 
tirety. James Miller, Jr., 236 S. 4th , Burlin- 
gton, Iowa 52601 

# Agreed about filmusic's indisputable im- 
portance. A fine article on the subject by 
Jon Davidson, squeezed out the last few is- 
sues, but definitely slated for CoF #14.— No 
matter how brilliant it may be, sometimes a 
score can add little to story mediocrity; and 
an excellent case-in-point is DEAD RINGER 
(unsaved even by Bette Davis' usually per- 
fect presence): But the Andre Previn score— 
with interweavings of baroque harpsichord, 
combined with dark, brooding horns and 
woodwinds, sometimes against a dirge-like 
kettle-drum beat . . . and other enchanting 
refrains, with hints of sun rays futiley at- 
tempting to break thru evil darkness! Worth 
the price of theatre admission alone! On a 
note of Strange Statistics; Portions of it had 
previously appeared in THE 4 HORSEMEN 
OF THE APOCALYPSE. (The record album is, 
by the way, already quite a collector's item.) 
Incidentally, and on a non-SFantasy note- 
exceeding even 2001's scoring power, THE 
BIG COUNTRY (with Gregory Peck and 
Charlton Heston) is one of the few films 
where visuals, soundtrack and music (by 
Jerome Moross), it seems, conspire to blend 
in unique filmic intercourse. The album is 
still in print, and especially a most for those 
enamored of the Aaron Copland type sound 
at its best.— CTB. 

DRAWING A SIMILE 

I ve read just about 'everything now in 
your current Castle of Frankenstein (No.ll) 
and obout all I con say is that you've come 
a long way since your first couple of issues. 
There are, however, some disheartening mat- 
ters still to be discussed. The main problem, 
are your covers. Except for a few instances, 
all of your covers, as well as your over-all 
content, are rather crowded. You should 
out more. Then, as of late, you have been 
expanding into, other fields, such as comic 
fandom. This, as well os your current article 
on flying saucers is a waste. (Notice, I 
did not say 'filler.') Straight articles on such 
fields have absolutely nothing to do with 
horror/ science-fiction movies and should stay 
out of the magazine. Ditto for articles about 
comic book cartoonists. However, the article 
on STAR TREK was superb. An interview 
with one of the stars would be one of the 
crowning achievements of your magazine. 
The article on Hammer Studios was good, and 
the interview with Chris Lee was, as ex- 
pected, excellent. I would also like to make 
one other comment. One of your competitors, 
has emphasized how much Hammer has 
declined os a result of its controct with 
Seven-Arts. I think you should run ot least 
some sort of article concerning this problem. 
The fact that Hammer has churned out such 
disappointing bombs as 1,000,000 YEARS B. C. 
and PREHISTORIC WOMEN bears this out. I 
saw Martine Beswick in PREHISTORIC WO- 
MEN and agreed with your summation of 
her acting. She stood out like a sore thumb 
from the rest of the acting in that film. If 
i have sounded overly critical, it's only be- 
cause I'd hate to see a great mag like 
CASTLE degenerate. You're the best in the 
field by a long shot, but there's still room for 
improvement. Drew Simels; 1444 The Plaza; 
Teaneck, New Jersey 07666. 

Dear Editors; 

I have dearly loved Basil Rathbone for as 
long as I can remember, Therefore, it came 


as a great shock when I read of his death. 
I am writing this letter to thank you for the 
fine and moving eulogy by Calvin T. Beck 
(issue no. 12) which I have just finished 
reading. I think it does credit to your maga- 
zine thot you gave one of the greatest actors 
who ever lived such a tribute as this. Such an 
article will help everyone to remember Mr. 
Rathbone and the fine performances he con- 
tributed to the motion picture industry. 

I am interested in obtaining stills from 
some of Basil Rathbone's films. Do you know 
of any book, photo album, or set of stills 
available that would be what I am laoking 
for? Also, some time ago two of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories from Mr. Rathbone's radio 
program were recorded on a long-playing 
album. I found the record listed In the public 
library's card catolog but it had been taken 
out by someone and never returned. The 
library had not replaced it. Con you, in any 
way, help me to obtain a copy or at least 
give me the name of the company that re- 
corded it. I will appreciate all the help you 
can give me. Nancy DesJardins, 8051 Coyle, 
Detroit, Michigan 48228. 


Dear Editor Beck: 

If you tripled the I.Q. of a certain publisher 
who puts out a childish, pun-filled mogazine, 
you'd have a grape. Anyone with a knowl- 
edgeable background of horror or fantasy 
magazines will, without too much difficulty, 
know what I mean. 

It is from this piece of junk that a person 
with a true interest in this field most readily 
turn away, hopefully, to a source which will 
give him a greater knowledge and treat 
seriously a subject too often criticized. 

Your magazine has brought to the realm 
of horror magazines what Stor Trek has 
brought to TV fantasy (there is no greater 
compliment). I hope you never sacrifice the 
quality of your issues for quantity of sales. 
Children might not like the small print and 
big words btjt who cares? 

Now after I've praised you for the quality 
of your work I'll tell you what I'd like to 
see In a future issue. 

To a man such as you it should be evident 
that perhaps the greatest production to come 
out of the silent era was METROPOLIS. An 
epic drected by Fritz Lang and incorporating 
unimaginable special effects. An article, 
seriously done with mony pictures, behind the 
scene shots, technical information, and an 
over-all write up of the story would -be 
appreciated fay many. 

But, to merely stop at METROPOLIS would 
do no justice to the many other "films with 
a message" from sllents to today. THE 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME ond THE 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA (Chaney) who 
transferred the message of pitifully tormented 
souls created from the rejection of a so- 
called normal society. The message of THE 
SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME with a bright 
look to the future if man can over-come his 
age-old faults. 

Great films too are those which stunned 
the public with their sheer magnitude such 
as THE LOST WORLD (silent), KING KONG, 
FRANKENSTEIN, THE BRIDE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN, THE SEVENTH VOYAGE OF SINBAD, 
FANTASTIC VOYAGE, and DJLNTE'S IN- 
FERNO. Thank you for a great magazine. 

James Zill (address missing). 
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Artist-cartoonist Dick {Bojak- 
the-Bojar ) Bojarski’s concept 
of the CoF staff & beloved ed- 
itor/publisher. 


PLANT NOW; 

DIG YOU LATER 

Dear Sirs; it's nice to see recognition of 
the comic book word by the intelligent "mon- 
ster" magazine, CoF. I'm not a horror fan, 
having discovered your magazine's excellent 
comic book and seience-fiction/fantasy cover- 
age, I will continue to bOy. Bud Plant; 4160 
Holly Drive; San Jose, California 95127. 

8MM BLUES 

Dear Sirs: How much are you selling 
your 8mm movie projector and screen for? 
Please write back to me and fell me how 
much it all is. If it's a low, low price I'll 
buy one with screen and horror films. I hope 
you have one. If you don't, can you order 
one for me? If you do have one please send 
it to me right AWAY? PLEASE! I live at; 
Debra Maniace; 3322 W. Main Road; Batavia, 
N. Y. 14020. 

# What's this? Who said we were selling 
movie, projectors? For the record, we do 
hove one, just one, and we aren't selling. 

Dear Cal: 

It is without a doubt that your periodical 
is one of the most sincere and entertaining 
publications to hit the stands. 

Issue No. 12 featured a back cover worthy 
of framing ... a still I have never seen 
"topped" through other magozines or pub- 


licity outlets. THE AVENGERS rarely received 
any worthy coverage by your competitors, 
but again you came through with a fine 
article and accompanying picture. T'is o pity 
Diana Rigg lost two Emmies to MISSION: 
IMPOSSIBLE's Barbara Bain, who rarely 
speaks no more dialogue than three sentences, 
ond when she manages to execute that task, 
she does it not so inspired as to make an 
impression. 

A book I have thoroughly enjoyed is "MR. 
LAUREL AND MR. HARDY," by John McCabe 
(available through Signet paperback). The 
essential biographical material is most capa- 
bly handled, with details handsomely covered 
on tiny aspects never really achieved by ony 
other writer on the subject. Interesting to 
note is their early two-reeler titled "BRATS" 
1930), where furniture was built in large 
scale (no trick photography) so the boys, 
portraying youngsters, would look dwarfed 

My only requests are that you print more 
stills of Diana Rigg, evaluate the ABBOTT 
AND COSTELLO MEET-flicks, and present 
some information on Peter Cushing. 

Your best fan. Bill George, 5023 Fronkfort 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21206. 

COMICHATTER 

Dear CoF: 

Steve Ditko, is doing great work for DC 
and Charlton in his production of moralistic 
comic strips. For example, his QUESTION 
strip is among the best in comics. It's devoted 
to the glory of honesty and the worthlessness 
of crime. An even better example is Ditko's 
MR. A which he does for Wally Wood's 
WIT2END. Not hampered by the Comics 
Code, it can be more brutal about right and 
wrong . . . Gil Kane's HIS NAME IS . . . 
SAVAGE is disturbing to me. The art is some 
of his best, but it is too violent, obviously 
riding the wave of violent movies and tele- 
vision, if the cover painting of Lee Marvin 
can be a judge of it. I'd rather that he re- 
turned to comic books . . . Captain America 
is Marvel's best singular hero (Fantastic Four 
is best group and comic), altho Marvel is 
getting too much milage off of Bucky. I like 
Sharon Carter, his girl friend, tho I'm a wee 
biased os I named her from the incognito 
SHIELD agent which she was ) . . I like the 
reprints which DC uses as long as they're 
really classics. The old HAWKMAN in issue 
25 for example. Or, more recently, the SHOW- 
CASE CHALLENGERS OF THE UNKNOWN by 


Kirby in said magazine . . . While Marvel 
remains number one, it's due to the original 
nucleus of magazines, such as FF, Spidey, 
Thor, etc., while strips like Copt. Savage are 
merely padding. Terry Levin, 9055 Niles 
Center Road, Skokie, III. 60076. 

MANY MINI-REVIEWS 

Dear Sir: I've been wanting to write you 
for some time, since CoF #4, as a matter of 
fact, to tell you what a superb job you're 
doing. It is axiomatic, I suppose, if one 
just looks at the magazine, let alone read it, 
to discover what a superlative magazine 
CoF is. I like your covers; they are distinctive, 
especially the ftimstrip across the bottom. 
It's possible that one of CoF's most striking 
features are the many reviews. Mini-reviews 
and lengthy film-guides. A veritable wealth 
of useful information! Issue number 11 wos 
certainly enjoyable, even though you drag 
out Christopher Lee's interview. Why couldn't 
you publish it all at once? By the way, 
from what film is the pic on page 20? 
(DEVIL SHIP PIRATES-Ed.) The high spot of 
CoF#11 was Donold Phelp's review of HOR- 
ROR CHAMBER OF DR. FAUSTUS. His views 
on movie horror were really quite interesting. 
Much more Interesting, I might add, than 
the senseless article on flying saucers. Movie 
stars' opinions of UFO aren't vital motion 
picture information. Another waste of time 
is the MEN BEHIND THE COMICS section. 
The comic magazines already offer biogra- 
phies of their artists and the comic books 
themselves tell plenty. (Actually, only one 
or two companies give as much info on 
comic writer-artists as readers would like-Ed.) 
Barry Brown's Necrology is also useful. Its 
completeness staggers the imagination. Your 
biggest asset is your use of photographs; 
all are comparatively rare, and are presented 
in a way you'd expect from a textbook. 

Speaking of books, Lin Carter's reviews 
are excellent. Here are a few you might be 
interested in: THE PAN BOOK OF HORROR 
STORIES (Fawcett 500, 1966)— Selected by 
Herbet Van Thai, the stories are all good 
by favorites Jack Finney, C. S. Forester, Bram 
Stoker, and many others . . . MONSTERS 
AND NIGHTMARES (Belmont 500, 1967)- 
Similar to his prior efFort, TERROR BY NIGHT, 
Bernhardt J. Hurwood has selected some odd 
tales (all very, very short), neglected to men- 
tion source, illustrated with ancient, often 
foolish, etchings and paintings, and in gen- 
eral scored a big zero ... A FEAST Of 
BLOOD (Avon 600, 1967) — Charles M. Collins 
has done a masterful job of presenting 
images of the vampire stretching across 
literature of 1800, with Tieck's "Wake Not 
the Dead," to 1951, with Richard Matheson's 






"Drink My Blood/' Included is Bram Stoker's 
deleted chapter of DRACULA, "Dracula's 
Guest." A four-star offering! . . . STAR 
TREK (Bantam 500, 1967)— Adaptations of 
seven televisioiri productions by James Blish. 
A must for STAR TREK fans ... THE LIVELIEST 
ART (Mentor 600, 1957, now in third printing) 
by Arthur Knight, noted film critic. An in- 
valuable addition to ony film fan's library. 
"'A panoramic history of the movies." . . . 
AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE HORROR 
FILM by Carlos Ciarens (Putnam, $6.95, 1967). 
Truly a gemi A long-awaited history done 
with expert perception. Mere words cannot 
describe the beauty of this book. Fans, 
though, may find some of the photographs 
a bit too familiar. What I woulcl like to see 
is a truly pictorial history of the horror films, 
similar to Daniel Blum's excellent TALKIES, 
SILENT SCREEN, and SCREEN WORLD. 

Many fans have expressed disappointment 
with Drake Douglas' HORROR! for MacMillan, 
particularly his misinformation (Mike Hammer 
Films, Karls, THE WOLFMAN pre-dating WERE- 
WOLF OF LONDON, production in 19331) I 
wrote to Mr. Douglas, and, in his reply, 
he said, "I have, of course, been made aware 
of the errors you have pointed out. To those 
like yourself who are so obviously know- 
ledgeable in the field of horror films, I can 
only apologize for these unfortunate bits of 
misinformation. There is, of course, no justi- 
fication for such errors, and I can only say 
that, since my chief purpose in writing the 
book was to provide more of an atmospheric 
reminiscence than a text-book, I undoubtedly 
was not precise enough in my source mate- 
rial dealing with the film segments of the 
book. I sincerely hope these technical errors 
do not mar the pleasure of the book for 
admirers of horror like yourself. I had plan- 
ned the book as a nostalgic visit with these 
fascinating beings of the world of horror, 
and I hope I have, at least to some measure, 
succeeded in my purpose." 

Keep up the great work you've been doing 
and you will continue to offer lovers of the 
horror film textbook information, fascinating 
stills, interesting newsclips, and fabulous 
interviews. I remain John Scott; Farnham 
Funeral Home, Inc.; Temperance, Michigan 
48182. 


Dear Cal: 

You consistently produce excellent articles 
which always grasp my attention, and hold 
it until I finish the article. You give excellent 
reviews of movies. You don't give a film a 
loadable review unless it deserves it. 

_ I've noticed a few things missing in your 
50 articles. Namely,- Otis Adelbert Kline, John 


Robert Ruel Tolkien, and sci-fi. 

Kline was one of the only men who could 
even compare with Burroughs, so I believe 
he merits an article. 

Tolkien, is, one of the best fantasy-adven- 
ture writers ever. He proved it by lengthy, 
epic. The Lord Of The Rings. (Including that 
masterpiece of a prelude. The Hobbit.) 

What with so much sci-fi being written 
in adventure, and supernatural modes it cer- 
tainly merits, and demands, a column. 

I also believe the Serials should be given 
more space. 

Your magazine is, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, THE best magazine of it's type. 

Thank you, Allan Edward Richardson, 1916 
Victoria Street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 44221 

# A very interesting and deeply researched 
article (in fact, a regular column, in a sense) 
on The World of Tolkien has been in our 
articles hopper a number of months— written 
by our resident Machiavelli, Lin Carter. It's 
upcoming next ish, though.— CTB. 

A NEAT TREK IF YOU 
CAN DO IT 

Dear Sir: ! read your magazine all the 
time. I am a great fan of yours. I really 
liked #11 since i am a big fan of William 
Shatner and Leonard Nimoy alone with the 
crew members. Does STAR TREK come in color 
on television? (Yeh. If you've got a color 
set. — Ed.) Does Mr. Spock really have a green 
look? If so, how do they make him look 
green? (Well, there are few bugs yet to be 
ironed out of RCA color. But they're working 
on it.— Ed.) Where can I get pictures of Wil- 
liam Shatner, Leonard Nimoy and De Forest 
Kelley? Mary Brand; 603 Concord Street; 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

• Address all STAR TREK fan mail to; STAR 
TREK; Desilu Productions, Inc.; 780 N. Gower 
Street; Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Re the statement on page 48 of issue No. 
10 that Anthony Dawson directs in associa- 
tion with Antonio Margheriti: It's not sur- 
prising seeing as how these gents are one 
and the same. "Anthony Dawson" is a 
pseudonym. 

Correspondent Nicolelia errs on page 57 
of issue No. 11 when he claims Chandu, the 
Magician as a Universal picture; it was Fox. 
Chris Collier, 15 French St., Paddington, 

Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 


SPOCK FANDOM 

Dear, Beloved CoFers: 

This is the first time that 1 have bought 
"Castle of Frankenstein" and I enjoy it very | 

much. Though I am 16 and om a girl, I love ' 

horror movies and the ghouls that play in 1 

them. I have heard a great deal about 
this magazine, but have never seen one. So 
I decided to go and look for one. 1 guess I 
was pretty lucky. 

1 am a fan of Mr. Spock's, if you do not 
know. 1 found an article in this magazine 
about him and like it a great deal. In some ' 

of the magazines that I have bought, such 
as Fave, Sixteen Magazine, and Tiger Beat, 
they have had pictures and articles about ! 

Mr. Spock. But unlike yours, you have more 
information. This is indeed wonderful. I have 
a scrapbook of Mr. Spock and would like 
to add as many pictures as I possibly can. 

Many times I find the same photos, there- 
fore, 1 don't care to boy the magazine. But, 
since I found yours, the pictures are indeed 
most pleosant. I will continue to buy your 
magazine as long as you make it. 

I would like to ask one favor of you. If 
it is possible, could you please have more 
pictures and information on Mr. Spock? I 
assure you if you do, the fans, and myself, 
will boy your magazine always. As a member 
of the LNNAF, (Leonard Nimoy Natural Asso- 
ciations of Fans) they have spoken consider- 
ably about CASTLE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

Since I am buying a back Issue, I found 
that you had Mr. Spock on the front cover. 

This is absolutely FANTASTICI You don't see 
many magazines with him on the front. I 
congratulate you on your splendidness. Please 
continue to have him on the front cover, if 
you will. Though he is not known as a "mon- 
ster," I feel your magazine has a place for 
him. Pointed ears and all. Dorothy Font, 

1237 Skinner Lane, Springfield, Ohio, 45504 
Gentlemen: 

My congratulations to you on issue #11 
with its interesting and well-researched arti- 
cles on that marvelous show, STAR TREK. Ac- 
cording to Time mazagine, it's also the favor- 
ite program of no less an authority than 
Isaac Asimov. 

However, I feel that you got a little over- 
enthusiastic with your statement that it's 
"the best dramatic TV series ever made," which 
would ronk it above such dramas as the 
Defenders. Although STAR TREK is the best 
science fiction show now on television, I be- 
lieve the distinction of being the best sci-fi 
series ever belongs to OUTER LIMITS. Despite 
your hasty dismissal of it, OUTER LIMITS always 
had the sympathetic and understanding ap- 
proach to alien life that is so much a part of 
STAR TREK. The scripts, casts, acting, ond 
special effects were consistently top-notch; 
which is quite a feat for a weekly series of 
this type. (Incidentally, the episode Leonard 
Nimoy did was not a two-parter; and I 
think it was titled "Adam Link" rather than 
"1, Robot." The only two-part story they ran 
was "The Inheritors.") Joanne Reid, 


Iren River, Michigan. 



WORLD OF 
FAXBOM 



Glenn Sherrard's own concept of the classical FRANKEN- 
STEIN Monster. On the next page is another creation by the 
this amazing young (barely 20 years old) amateur filmaker. 
A full article^ The Shudders of Sherrard, in the next issue. 


FAN MAGS RiVIEWED 

A few fan publications received are some- 
times of questionable durability; so it's good 
to inquire first before sending out cash. How- 
ever, we've tried to overcome some of the 
guesswork when a fon mag publisher wilt 
be around for some time. Each title followed 
by on o^^erisk is not only availobte but wilt 
most likely remain oround for some issues 
yet to come.— CTB. 

SPA FON*— Richard Hapser, 4519 N. Rich- 
mond, Chicago, 111. 60625. (75^ copy). Dedi- 
cated in port to recapturing the old EComics 
spirit of the early Fifties (iocloding some of 
the original material used fay the old Gaines- 
Feldstein gang}. Issue #4 on hand includes 
a fine illustrated cover by Crondoll. Some of 
the interior artwork Is onusuolly good for a 
fanzine, including, above ail, Frazetta, Berni 
Wrightson and Kolwta. ArHcles, a short story, 
letter column and misceitaneous tidbits round 
out this attractive 36-pager. 

GRAPHIC SHOWCASE* (#1)-C.C.A.S. Pub- 
lieotions, P.O. Box 8957, Richmond, Vo. 23225. 
($1.25 copy}. The title captures its entire 
spirit: a showcase for amateur comic strip 
talent. A lot of the material shows promise, 
though often quite embryonic (but hardly un- 
like what average talent was In the early 
days of comic mag publishing). A valuable 
training-ground for young aspirants. Too bad 
there aren't more publkafions of this type 
(also too bod there aren't more pro' comic 
book publishers in this era of growing monop- 
oly). 62 pages with ottractive Harper-Kolota 
color cover — a sort of WITZEND for beginners. 

BARSOOMiAN*-Paui C. Allen, 84 Choritoir 
Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 14617 (60f— 4 for $2.00). 
Burroughsphiles will love this; o very attrac- 
tive lob, generously illustrated, with articles, 
letters, and all kinds of miscellany on the 
world creoted and started by the immortal 
E.R.B. 

ERBDOM*— Comiile Cazedessus, P.O. Bex 
550, Evergreen, Colo. 80439. (50^, 4 for $2.00). 
And, lo, the world of Burroughs waxes fertile 
(or something). One of several issues (#21, 
and one of the latest) deals with "ERB and 
the Silent Screen," with a fine full cover b&w 
still of Elmo Lincoln when he appeared as 
Tarron in the silent serial. The Adventures 
of Torzan. Other issues have had articles on 
ERB's works, with artwork by Ivie, Crandall, 
Jeff Jones and others. A very fine Investment 
for 4-bits or 4 issues for only $2.00. 

THE GRIDLEY WAVE-Vemelf Corielt, 6657 
locust St., Kansas CHy, Mo. 641 31. Those who 
belong to the Burroughs Bibliophiles con re- 
ceive this fascinating newsletter, free of 
charge. Further info available by writing to 
Corieli. 

STAR-STUDDED COMICS-larry Herndon, 
1830 Highland Dr., Carroliton, Tex. 75006. 
(50^, 4 for $2.00). Nice 4-color covers sur- 
rounding 32 pages of interesting amateur 
comics, articles and letters. 

? FANTASY NEWS*-Harry Wossermon, 7611 
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N. Re^nf Rd., MifwaukM, Wis. 53217. 

3 for $1.80^. A very faiwish, informal fan- 
ain®, with lotHa gab-n'-gossip about films, 
fanmags, prozines, lotters from fans about 
fons, obout films, ®tc. And 53 pages! in #6). 

VANGUARD-Poui R. l*iffer( 142 S. Wrex- 
ham Court, Tonawenda, N. Y. 14150 ($1.25). 
issue #2, on hand, is the oftiy one it's pub- 
lisher plans for the near . future. 72 pages are 
literally loaded with a terrific representation 
of the comics world, ev«r including a Mickey 
Mouse filmography, with a remarkobty re- 
searched orlkie and MM strips/ with photos 
of Disney. Also several hard-to-gei overseas 
strips ore reprinted (printing quality is very 
fine) whose quality wooid put most comic 
books to shame (which shouldn't be too hard). 

FILM FAN MONTHlY*-len Mahln. 77 Gray- 
son PI., Teonech, N. J. 07656. {50d, 12 for 
$3.50). A delightful semi-pro job that has, 
amcntingly, oppeared with exceiiertt monthly 
regularity severol years. The past few issues 
have run from Hitchcock to Choplin, Charlie 
Chon ond many more, including movie bio- 
graphies, filmographies, checklists and news! 

HEROES UNLiMITED*-Anthony Roche, 2 St. 
John's Park, Mounttown, Oun Looghaire, Co. 
Dublin, Ireland. {35d, 4 for $!.40). Reviews 
and analyses written In a most witty, read- 
able style cover much of the American comics 
situotion. Too little of this is done, and this 
one Is all the way from Erinl 

IMAGE-C. H. Bbbke, 1602 N. 58th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53208. (20d per copy— no 
subs of present). This is the first issue, cmd 
Carl Bobke who put it out is one of the most 
serious SFontctsy movie fans active over some 
years, it's all about films, written well by 
several fans, and shows good promise. 

STARDOCK, and GOTHiQUE-Sfon Nicheib, 
5 St. John's Wood Terrace, St. John's Wood, 
London, N.W. 8 (400 per title, 80^ for two 
issues). Stardock and Gothlque are two dif- 
ferent publications, charming in format, writ- 
ten scholarly and absorbingly. Articles* on 
British and other SFonlasies appear in both 
mags by John Ramsey Campbell, who's pre- 
viously contributed to CoF, 

ROCKETS BLAST*-(bimonthly) The SFCA, 
2875 SW 212 St., Miami, Fla. 33157. (4 issues 
fot $1.65). Something probably more exciting 
than the Republican Convention from Miami 
hos been editor G. B. love's finondaily suc- 
cessful publication, which probably reoches 
more people than anything In fanmog his- 
tory. (About 2000 in circulation.) RB is the 
fan's best known marketplace. Recommended. 

NIEKAS*— Ed Meskys, Center Harbor, New 
Hampshire, 03226. (50ti, 5 for $2.00). This 
extremely fascinating fan mag (winner of '67 
Hugo) Is easily more Interesting and informa- 
tive than any SFantasy "pro" mag including 
IF, GALAXY, F&SF and ANALOG, ail con- 
sidered the "best"). This isn't a hard judge- 
ment to make since the pro' mags have been, 
generally, pretty dull ond uninteresting since 
the death of the Pulp Era some fifteen yeors 
ago; and quite a few so-called "fan" pubs 
hove been ever so much better. Perhaps the 
definitive mag on Tolkienism, NIEKAS also 
utilizes most of its 70-page average each is- 
sue on o variety of other intriguing topics on 
almost ever phase of SFantasy, including 
chatty columns and a long letter section. In- 
cluded in eoch issue is Green Dragon, pub- 
lished by the Tolkien Society of America. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
ond PROJECTS 

Of many fan and semi-pro mags crossing 
this desk in mountainous quantity, PHOTON 
attracts more attention (going strong now for 
at least five years, by the way). Editor Mark 
Frank fills in a large voccuum for certain 
monster-horror fans, particularly those in- 
terested in film book detail, a'la the "good 
old days" of FAMOUS MONSTERS (when if 
also speciollzes in good film book material, 
until around five years ago) PHOTON seems 
to have picked up the torch and carrying if 
on. PHOTON #15 has MURDERS IN THE RUE 
MORGUE (some treatment style as previous 
issues), "Wayne and Schuster Take An Affec- 
tionate look at the Monsters," and the usual 
balonce of articles and ' other interesting 
goodies. #16 is Mark's crowning achievement: 
53 pages |am-packed with several orticle- 
onaiyses of 2001 (better than whot we've 
read in most pro-mogs); write-ups on Dork 
Shadows, Frid, and Rosemary's Baby,- 0 fetter 
from Ackermon giving his reasons for the 
decline of FM's quality, plus letters, news 
columns ond editorials. 

Back Issues are in supply, (nos. 1, 2, 3, 13, 
and 14 are out of print, however) at 75e 
each. Subscriptions: 60f per copy, 5 for $3.{X}. 
AH available from: 

Mark Frank, 801 Ave. "C", Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11218. 

FANTASY FILMS #1, is still available at 
750. It's a splendid forty-pager on the finest 
slick paper stock, with a number of fascina- 
ting articles that would be a credit to any 
expensive hard-cover book, including a check- 
list of all fantasy movies to have received 
Academy Awards; behind-the-scenes reports 
on FORBIDDEN PLANET, ROBINSON CRUSOE 
ON MARS and HOUSE OF WAX (oil liberoHy 
covered fay fine clear photo?); CBS's Mike 
Wallace interviews Mike Rips of Cinemo Dis- 
trffjutors of America; coverage of Trieste's 
famous SF Film Festival. And some 35 grmit 
stflb (some never seen anywhere) achieve 
the benefit of splendid reproduction clarity. 
Order from: 

Philip B. Moshcovitz, 65 Bellingham Road, 
Chestnut Hill, MassochuseHs 02167. 

HOW TO TAKE A PSYCHE- 
DELIC TRIP SANS HALLUCI- 
NOGENS VIA POETRY THER- 
APY . . . Or: How I learned 
to Stop Worrying and Love 
the Balm! 

It is with understandable relief 
when one encounters creative people who 
avoid falling into the Establishment mold. 

For some twenty-three years Dr. Jack J. 
Leedy hos been a practicing psychiatrist, par- 
tkuiarly in the field of emotional disorders, 
investigoting undiscovered areas that may 
offer new ideas and paths. Among his nu- 
merous patients over the years have been 
many notables from the fields of publishing, 
writing, show business and other creative 
crafts. Compared with the "typical," standard- 
ized system of "doing things," Dr. Leedy's ap- 
prooch Is! If there's another svoy of working 
things out, and if there's a suspicion it moy 
be an improvement over so-eo!fed' "accepted" 
techniques, we'll do if. 

Synthesizing some, of his views finally in 
print. Or. Leedy introduces a rmw approoch 
in the treatment of emotional disorders which 
has been coming with increoslng frequency 



Another grim & ghastly 
Shudder from Sherrard 


under the general heading of psychedelic 
therapy. The title of the book: POETRY THER. 
APY (subtitled. The Use of Poetry in the Treat- 
ment of Emotional Disorders). Edit«j by Dr. 
Leedy, there's an excellent preface by the re- 
nowned Theodor Reik, PhD, Among its more 
than 22 distinguished contributors: Drs. Smiley 
Blanton, S. 1. Hayakawa, Meerloo, Gelber- 
man, Berger, Burke, Forrest and Parker. 

In brief: the book states the principles of 
poetry theropy, next demonstrates their use 
in Individual and group therapy, with adoles- 
cent and adult neurotics, psychotics and re- 
tardates, in private practice and hospitals, 
menfal-healfh, self-help and counseling cert- 
ters, a "600" school and a college, and 
finolly gives some cautions and suggests a 
curriculum to train Poetry Therapists. A valu- 
able appendix (alone worth the book's price) 
lists poems that have been found to be im- 
portantly useful m poetry therapy. 

In an atfroetive cloth binding, with dust 
jackets, and 300 poges, POETRY THERAPY Is 
available for just $7.00 (this Is at least five . 
to six dollars less than what most Smportorrt 
books on the arts and sciences cost). Copies 
are now ovaifoble from-. 

J. B. Lippincett Co., East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 

All for now. Next Ish: Your want ods, 
listings and announcements in the new Ca- 
FANNADDICTS Dept. In other words, more 
from, for and about the big, wide, jolly, 
sweeping SFontasy Fon World. So keep on 
trying to plough us under with all ya' got— 
we'll probably run every bit of It. 

Best from oil of us ot CoF— 
Col T. Beck. 


.ditt at 


196rt THE YEAR'S BEST 
FANTASTIC FICTION 
by UN CARTER 

It's time for CoF's annual survey of tfie year's best books. 
'67 began v^^ith a rare reprint of J. Sheridan LeFanu's eKcellent 
Gothic novel, UNCU SILAS (Paperback Library, 750) and a great 
science fiction novel, DUNE (Ace, 950). James 
|4UlfilDV built a first class tv tie-in with 

JnnUMni star trek (Bantam, 500). whose sales 
astonished everybody and prove yet again 
the tremendous popularity of the show. An old-time Sword & 
Sorcery series from Weird Tales began catching on at the 
stands, with Robert E. Howard's CONAN THE WARRIOR (Lancer, 
500). Leigh Brackett’s THE SWORD OF RHJANNON {Ace, 400) 
gave us a thrilling, colorful picture of ancient Mars and Doc 
Savage returned in MURDER MELODY (Bantam, 500), #15 in a. 
nostalgic series of reprints from the golden age of pulps. 

Ray Russell delighted horror connoisseurs with three deli- 
cious novellas, collected into an UNHOLY TRINITY (Bantam, 600). 
Gothic fans also enjoyed Hugh Walpole's fine study in evil, 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED HAIR 
JTPIinfl A ny (Paperback Lib., 600) Another look at the 
ff COnll/lll I old days of space opera was given 

us in Jack Williamson's THE LEGION 
OF SPACE (Pyramid, 600), out of print for years. 

Conan returned in a full-length novel, CONAN THE CON- 
QUEROR (Lancer, 600), which pits the barbarian warrior against 
the living mummy of an age-old, long-dead Stygian wizard. Horror 
fans had a ghoulish feast in William Hope 
IJID^U Hodgson's DEEP WATERS (Arkham House, 
fn/lllVff $5.00) and readers who love time travel 
adventure yarns should run not walk to get 
Jack Williamson's THE LEGION OF TIME pyramid, 600), one of 
the all-time classic Thrillers. Arthur C. Clark's TIME PROBE 
(Dell, 750) was a brilliant SF anthology and L. Ron Hubbard's 
charming SLAVES OF SLEEP (lancer, 600) is an Arabian Nights 
dream fantasy from the legendary pages of UNKNOWN. 

Lloyd Alexander's Tolkien-like Prydain series drew near 
its close with TARAN WANDERER (Holt, $4.50), highly recom- 
mended and lots of fun. Also Tolkienisb Is THE WORM OURO- 
BOROS (Ballantine, 950), one of the rarest and 
MDD§§ greatest classic fantasy novels. The fabulous re- 
nanitf Vlval of interest in Aubrey Beardsley's fantastic 
art hit a high spot with THE EARLY WORK and 
THE LATE WORK (Dover, $2.00 each). One of the finest weird 
thrillers of recent years climbed on the besf-selier lists and 
stayed a while. I'm talking about Ira Levin's ROSEMARY’S BABY 
{Random, $4.95), which is NOT to be missad. Burroughs fans 
welcome the first full-length biography, THE BIG SWINGERS 
(Prentice-Hall, $6.50) by Robert W. Fenton. And just about 
everybody will find something good* in Charles Collins' A FEAST 
OF BLOOD (Avon, 600), another superlative horror anthology, 
fit to stand beside his first (FRIGHT). 

L. Sprague de Camp put together another of his excellent 
anthologies of Sword & Sorcery, THE FANTASTIC SWORDSMEN 
(Pyramid, 600) and, completed a Conan story left 
MM M V unfinished when Robert E. Howard died, making 
tflMi COHAN THE USURPER (Lancer, 600) a 'must' for 
enthusiasts. Carios Clarens produced just about , 
the best book on horror movies yet, AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE HORROR FILM (Putnam, $6.95). Doc Savage returned in 
THE REO SKULL (Bantanm, 500), and Andre Norton gave us a 
good fantasy adventure novel in WARLOCK OF THE WITCH 
WORLD (Ace, 500). 

Otto Binder turns a comic book into a novel without losing 
the comic flavor in THE AVENGERS BATTLE THE EARTH-WRECKERS 
(Bantam, 500) and Edmond Hamilton showed how lively the old- 
fashioned space opera can be in THE WEAPON 
filMif FROM BEYOND (Ace, 5O0X We got a fine, off-beat 
SUnC collection of weird short stories from Atden H. 

Norton in HORROR TIMES TEN (Berkley, 600) and 
more pulp-era nostalgia with Doc Savage in THE SARGASSO 
OGRE (Bantam, 500). 

English writer Thomas Burnett Swan, spins delightful fan- 
tasy novels with twists of Greek mythology, as in THE WEIR- 
WOODS (Ace, 500) and Edgar Rice Burroughs' John Carter of 


Mars returned in reissues of PRINCESS, GODS, WAR- 
11111# LORD, SWORDS, and SYNTHETIC MEN OF MARS 
,1111,1 (Ballantine, 500 each). It was nice to see some 

Marvel comic art in paperback, as with HERE 
COMES DAREDEVIL and THE FANTASTIC FOUR RETURN (Lancer, 
500 each). Jack Vance won a Hugo for his brilliant science- 
fantasy short novel THE LAST CASTLE (Ace, 600) and fans of 
Lovecraft had a ball with THE COLOUR OUT OF SPACE(Lancer,6O0). 

One of the great masters of historical adventure from 
ARGOSY made his long-overdue debut in paperback, in TROS 
(Avon, 600) by Talbot Mundy, the first of four connected novels. 

Some rare Victorian horror and suspense 
MUf^UCT yarns made Wilkie Collins' THE YELLOW MASK 
/IvvV^f (Paperback Lib., 500) a bargain. And a treas- 
ure trove of Robert E. Howard’s pre-Conan 
yarns made a collector's item out of KING KULL (Lancer, 600)— 
especially as 10 of the 12 tales therein had never been pub- 
lished before! More E. R. Eddison with MISTRESS OF MISTRESSES 
(Ballantine, 950) and a fine collection of all-new weirds by the 
masters of the craft, in TRAVELERS BY NIGHT (Arkham, $4.00), 
edited by August Derleth. 

Roger Zelazny continued his breathtakingly-swift climb in 
the ranks of science fiction's modern masters with a spectacular 
novel called LORD OF LIGHT (Ooubleday, $4.95), that combines 
space adventure and Hindu mythology. 
eCDTCAJDIfD Doc Savage returned in PIRATE OF 
jCrfC|n0Cf| THE PACIFIC (Bantam, 500) and more 
of Talbot Mundy's "Tros of Samo- 
thrace" series, in HELMA (Avon,. 600). One of Jack Vance's most 
entertaining science fiction thrillers was reissued as BIG PIANFF 
(Ace, 500) and Sarban's nightmarish novel, THE DOLL MAKER 
(Ballantine, 500) also came back again. 

More tv tie-in, with a surprisingly charming version of 
LOST IN SPACE (Pyramid, 600) by Dave Van Arnam and Ron 
Archer, that I for one thought was better than the show it 
was based on. The third of Talbot Mundy's 
"Tros" books, IIAFAIL (Avon, 600, came out 
(JL I t/uCJl this month, as did H. Rider Haggard's THE 
RETURN OF SHE: AYESHA (Lancer, 750). 
for the first time in paperback. Tolkien fans had a feast this 
month, not only with THE ROAD GOES EVER ON (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.95), words by J.R.R. Tolkien and music ^ Donald 
Swann, but with Mervyn Peake's never-before-printed-in-America 
fantastic trilogy. TITUS GROAN, GORMEN6HAST and TITUS 
ALONE (Weybright & Talley, $7.50, $5.00 and $5.00, respectively). 

British horror novelist Dennis Wheatly Is hard to get over 
here, so hooray for the first paperback edition of THE SATANIST 
and THE DEVIL RIDES OUT (Bantam, 750 each). A reviewer's duty 
to bis readers struggled against an 
If mum author's modesty, and won, so 1 can 
fVw T CfflDlilC call the attention of Sword & Sorcery 
fans to Lin Carter's novel TONGOR 
AGAINST THE GODS (Paperback Lib., 500) as well as to CONAN 
by Robert E. Howard, L. Sprague de Camp and Lin Carter (Lancer, ^ 
600). The fourth and last of the novels making up Mundy's 
magnificent "Tros" series came out this month, too. HELENE 
(Avon, 600) is the last of Tros, but happily there's more Mundy 
to come. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs farjs got a double Christmas present 
by the year's end, in two superlative imitations, THE GIKIDESS 
OF GANYMEDE (Grandon Co., $4.00) by Michael D. Resntck, and 
OUTLAW OF GOR (Ballantine, 750) by 
John Norman. Santa Claus was good to 
l/jCvCInvCIl horror fans too, what with the first 
E. Hoffman Price collection STSAN^ 
GAHWAYS (Arkham, $400) under the tree. And Hiere we have 
another year of good reading! See you In '681. 

THE CREAM OF THE CROP FOR '67: CoF hands the laurel 
wreath (or do I mean wolfbane?) to Ira Levin's ROSEMARY'S 
BABY for weird fiction ... to Roger Zeiany's LORD OF UGHF 
for most exciting sf novel ... to Robert E. Howard's "Conan" 
series as a whole, in the Sword & Sorcery field . . . and a very 
special honorable mention to Talbot Mundy's "Tros of Samothrace" 
as the reprint of the year . . . naturally, the prize for movie 
buffs goes to Carlos Clarens for his ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE HORROR FILM, which didn't even have any competition! 
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CLASSIC MOVIE LIBRABY 

This richly bound mashed set of volume contains thousands of me- packed with each film's cast, attractive photos of each star in a var^y 
morabte photos . . . each volume on xl i library size. The entire 15- of poses, action photos, plot synopses, actual publi^ed reviews, and ait 
volume coilecUon preMdts an unparalleled mtinuite idew of the leading exciting biography, 
cinema stars in their best remembered films. Each ^orious volume 

AnHOunclng The CE 4 ASSIG MOVIE LIBHARY— A unique coUection of the Film World’s 
Great Actors and Actresses in the memorable Adventure. Horror. Fantasy. Science 
Fiction, Action. Mystery. Comedy, Cowboy, Musical and Romantic Movies that made 
them immortal! All 15 big books total together over 3, 000 pages, 5.000 rare photos, 
with thousands of data-entries on hundreds of stars and thousands of films. Select 
now while the supply lasts; 

1- The BAD GUYS (Horror Stars and Villains) $5.00 

2- CLASSICS of the SILENT SCREEN (the birth of movies & silent film history) $5. 00 

3- CLASSICS OP THE FOREIGN FILM (history of great foreign films) $5. 00 

4- ALL TALKING I ALL SINGING! ALL DANCING (history of film musicals) $5. 00 

5- The FILMS OF BETTE DAVIS (from the 30s to her horror-terror days) $5.00 

6 - The Films of HUMPHREY BOGART (30s to Oscars & "Caine Mutiny" period) $5. 00 

7- The Films of CHARLIE CHAPLIN (The Tramp who became a King) $5.00 

8 - The Films of GRETA GARBO (Mata Hari. Ninotchka, etc. rolled into one) $5.00 

9- The Films of W.C. FIELDS (he refined exasperation into great humor) $5.00 

10- The Films of LAUREL & HARDY (the one & only original Dynamic Dub) $5,00 

11- The Films of JEAN HARLOW (the original blonde bombshell of the 30s) $5. 00 

12- The Films of SPENCER TRACY (the screen's last great Jekyll-Hyde) $5.00 

13- The Films of JOAN CRAWFORD (30s ingenue to Pepsi-Cola heiress) $5.00 

14- The Films of MARLENE DIETRICH (over 35 years of unparalleled durability) $5. 00 

15- The Films of MARILYN MONROE (with this beauty ended an era) $5.00 

Price per volume (including postage & hatriling) : $5.00. From; 



HORROR! FANTASY! ADVENTURE! SUPER 


HEROES! FILM HISTORY 

Here’s unique memorabilia and nostalgia— film history data, beautifully 
reproduced rare pbotos, pressbook and lobby-card reproductions— all in 
handsome printed book form. Their contents would cost a small fortune 
if bought separately. (Since some of these items are already in short 
supply, it’s wise not to wait. Forthcoming issues of CoF will not carry 
certain numbers or titles.) 


All sixly>six of the great Republic serials, including 
photos and complete production and cast credits. A 
few of the serials covered: CAPTAIN AMERICA, UNDER- 
SEA KINGDOM, ZOMBIES OF THE STRATOSPHERE, THE 
INVISIBLE MONSTER, KING OF THE ROCKETMEN. 
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Complete chapter-by-chopter storyline details, photos and 
pressbook reproductions: HAUNTED HARBOR, BLACK- 
HAWK, THE SEA HOUND ond more! 


$1.50 


THE SERIALS OF COLUMBIA $2.00 THE SERIALS OF REPUBLIC $2.00 

Columbia's fitfy-nine great serials listed, with complete 
cost and prdUuction credits. Plus best still photos from 
BATMAN, THE SHADOW, THE PHANTOM, SUPERMAN 
and dozens more. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #1 $2.00 

Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos 
and pressbook reproductions: DAREDEVILS OF THE RED 
CIRCLE, ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN, BLAKE OF SCOT- 
LAND YARD and others. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #2 $2.00 

Complete chapter-by-ehapter storyline details, photos 
and pressbook reproductions: Lugosi's SHADOW OF 
CHINATOWN, THE MASKED MARVEL, BRICK BRAD- 
FORD, TERRY AND THE PIRATES and more. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #3 $2.00 

Complete ehopter-by-chopter storyline details, photos ana 
pressbook reproductions: BATMAN AND ROBIN, SPIDER 
RETURNS, JR. G-MEN OF THE AIR and more! 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #4 $2.00 GREAT SERIAL ADS 

Pressbook reoroductions from THE MONSTER AND THE 
APE, FLASH GORDON CONQUERS THE UNIVERSE, THE 
CRIMSON GHOST, THE LOST PLANET, THE PURPLE 
MONSTER STRIKES and dozens more! 

MOVIE ADS OF THE PAST $1.50 

Lobby-card and pressbook reproductions from Buster 
Crabbe movies, Ken Maynard's COME ON, TARZAN 
also John Wayne and many many morel 

SERIAL PICTORIAL $1.00 eo. 

#1-ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MARVEL 
#2-THE MASKED MARVEL 
#3-DARKEST AFRICA 
#4-SPY SMASHER 
#S-DRUMS OF FU MANCHU 
#6-ZORRO'S FIGHTING LEGION 
#7-SECRET AGENT X-9 
#8— Famous Republic Serial Villain 
Roy Barcroft 

SCREEN FACTS $2.00 an issue 

Film historian Alan G. Barbour, who compiled oil 
the obove moterial, edits this fascinating magazine. 

It continues to grow in populority ond circulation even 
though it's unavailable on most newsstands. Contoins 
filmographies, stills, ads and well-researched articles. 
The _ first two issues ore out of print, but, at $2.00 
on issue, you can still get the following; #3 (D. W. 
Griffith); e 4 (Maria Ouspenskaya of WOLFMAN fame); 
as (fantosist Cornell Woolrieh); £6 (Lugosi); £7 (Lugosi 
ond Karloff); #8 (Jomes Dean and Sydney Greenstreet)- 
*9 (Bette Davis); JilO (FLASH GORDON); #11 (Repub- 
lic serial director Ford Beebe); #12 (Beebe and LOST 
CITY OF THE JUNGLE; #13 (Beebe and Maria Montez); 
5tI4 (Ann Sheridan); JrI5 (TARZAN ond Polo Negri). 
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8x1 0 STILL SETS $3.00 per set 

Five beautiful glossy stills per setl (Sorry ... no special 
requests for specific stills . . .) Order by number: #1 (1936 
FLASH GORDON); #2 (1939 BUCK ROGERS); #3 (1940 
GREEN HORNET); #4 (Misc.: CAPT. AMERICA, CAPT. 
MARVEL, BATMAN and PHANTOM; #S (Misc.: D.CK 
TRACY, JUNGLE JIM, SPY SMASHER, PHANTOM RIDER, 
RED RYDER); #6 (Misc.; ROCKETMEN, NYOKA, LONE 
RANGER, DON WINSLOW, MANDRAKE); #7 (Misc.; JUN- 
GLE GIRL, DRUMS OF FU MANCHU, MASKED MARVEL, 
CAPT. MIDNIGHT, MYSTERIOUS DR. SATAN); #8 (Misc.: 
FLASH GORDON, SECRET CODE, ZORRO, GREEN HORNET, 
KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED): 

PHOTO ALBUMS 

Great scenes! Picture after picture without 
cropping. 

FLASH GORDON ALBUM (16 still reproduc- 
tions from first three serials) .... $1.00 
FRANKENSTEIN ALBUM (eight pages of still 

reproductions) $.75 

DRACULA ALBUM (eight pages of still re- 
productions) . $;75 


GOTHIC CASTLE- 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


USE THIS ENTIRE PAGE AS A COUPON BY CIRCLING ITEMS YOU WANT' IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO DEFACE 
MAGAZINE, COUPON IS NOT NECESSARY. PLEASE PRINT ITEMS NEATLY WHEN ORDERING! 


RARITIES AND COUECTOR’S ITEIHS! 





Complete Sunday Pages as drawn and 
written by Alex Raymond. 

iarge 11" X I4"size. hard-bound 

The much talked about "Ice Sequence” 
from 1939-1940, complete. 

Limited edition— only $ 11 . 95 , 


Gothic Casflo Publishing Co. 
509 Fifth Avo., New York, N. Y. 10017 

Please place my order for copies of 

the limited collectors edition of Flash Gordon, 
$11.95plus $1.50 postage & handling. 


A PERFECT GIFT 


j- City Stati 

I Payment enclosed D 



THE 

PHANTOM 
OF THE 
OPERA 



Y«(, it's h«r« a) last! The full 7>reel fea- 
tgrs length sdition of th« 1925 horror classic 

Mads mere than forty years age, the orig. 
inal PHANTOM OF THE OPERA has never 
been duplicated for sheer thrills and chilis, 
despite two ether versions within the last 
25 yeors. 

Now learn about the Dread Curse that 
hung ever the opera house . . . 

See the horrors of the complex maze tying 
underground: Cotocombs ... An Under, 
ground Lake , . . The Stygian Canal . . . 
The lair of the Phantom . , . And, horror of 
horrors: the Phantom's Secret! — o scene that 
evokes oil manners af fears and shudders 
as it has done for several generations. 

NOW . . . this great monsterpiece, starring 
the amazing Lon Chaney, can be yours for 
$48,95 (plus $1.75 for postage and hon* 
dling). 8mm.— 7 reels— 1400 feet. 

Gothic Castle Publishing Co., 

509 Fifth Ave., 





Vampire 


0NLY$5.95 


Hear for the first time on record, a dramatization, 
with music and sounds, of Bram Stoker’s classic tale 
of the macabre. You will be, thrilled and chilled as 
you listen to the story of the most famous fiend of 
all time, and what happens when he leaves his costle 
in Transylvania and preys on the teeming mefropoli' 
of London 

2 Big 12" LP records (over one 
hour playing time) 

I am enclosing a check or money order for $5, 95 
Please send me my two-record album of Dracula 


GOTHIC CASTIE Street 

509 Fifth Ave., City 

New York, M. Y. 10017 Stote Zip Code . 




New York, N. Y. 10017 


Directory-checklist on 
350 Film Greats (inc. 
cast/ prod , credits ), plus 
14 page index & hundreds 
of references. 
FormerW7,95, new 
special CoF rate only: 
$4.95 (post&hand- 
lingincluded). 

Briefly, this is the most definitive work in print to date on everything 
from DAS KABINETT DES DR. CALIGARI (1919) to ALPHAVILLE (1965), 
with snatches of Chaney (Sr. and Jr.), Karloff, Lugosi, Browning, Lewton, 

Jean Renoir and Jean Cocteau in between. It is 
published on any particular movie 
George N. Fenin and William K. Everson's laudable 
Cinerama. 

GOTHIC CASni; 509 Fifth Av«., New York, N. Y. 10017 


perhaps, the best, work 
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AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE 


200 FOOT B&W-ONIY $5.95 EACH! (also in Super-8 wliert- imlicateri) 



GOTHIC CASTLE- 50^ Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Sock it to me, baby! Movies beginning with the letter If you don't see 
'em, then complain to your local TV station (not the networks). Many great 
films made in the Thirties are being ignored by TV stations because of a mis- 
taken belief that the audience wants nothing but new films! So sock it to 
them! And now ... to "L" with these listings! 


LADY IN THE IRON MASK (78 min.— Fox— 
1952). Mon In The Iron Mosk all over again, 
even down to Louis Hayward (the low-budget 
Errol Flynn). This time it's a turnobout with 
a woman (Patricia Medina) in the lead. John 
Sutton, Steve Brodie, Alan Hale, Jr. 

LADY KILLERS, THE (90 min.-Rank— 1956). 
Great black comedy in the special British 
manner. Despite superb cast, it's Alec Guin- 
ness' romp all the way. As a strange combo 
of Alastoir Sim/KarlofF (aided by funny 
makeup), Guinness is the weird leader of on 
unbelievably bungling bank burglars. Though 
she never lays a hand on them all fall vic- 
tim to o sweet old lady, while staying in her 
boarding house. Peter Sellers, Herbert Lorn, 
Cecil Parker, Katie Johnson. Color. 

LANCER SPY (84 min.-Fox-1937). By now 
dated but interesting, well writtert spy aetion- 
er of British officer (George Sanders) who 
takes place of German double during WWI. 
(Sanders first important film.) Peter Lorre, 
Joseph Schiidkraut, Dolores Del Rio. 

LAND OF THE PHARAOHS (105 min.-Worner 
—1955). Tremendous eye-popping, splendidly 
directed Egyptian period piece succeeding 
where few films ever do in depicting culture 
and mood of on era (2900 B.C.) so remote 
from the present. Pharaoh Jack Hawkins 
devotes most of his life to constructing a 
tomb by which all men will remember him 
forever: a great pyramid. Against excellent 
iriusicol score, the story (written by William 
Faulkner) stunningly recreates what Egyptian 
science and logic could hove been like. Joan 
Collins, Dewey Martin, Sydney Chaplin. Color. 
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LANDRU (also listed as BLUEBEARD)-(1 18 
min. — Embassy — 1963). Most films are Im- 
paired and or mutilated by TV; but few 
were ever more susceptible to TV-tubitis: 
director Claude Chabrol's painstaking v/ork 
to develop mood (ergo, the film's raison 
d'etre) is destroyed by commercial interrup- 
tions. (Never has the need for non-commer- 
cial film broadcasting been more ocute, what 
with film product constituting more TV time 
each season). Major flaw is Chabrol's arty 
"new wave" ambiguity and misguided belief 
that audience intellect and imagination suf- 
fices for unfilled details and badly needed 
action (this may work in printed media but 
alien to visual) i.e. eleven murders are com- 
mitted by Londru without hint of conspiracy, 
fear or violence. Thus undramatic matter-of- 
factness, unseen, unreali 2 ed motivation drag, 
nominating this as a candidate for the 
Godard Chair-Twitchers Torture Test Hall of 
fame. Charles Denner is Landru (though 
casting Jock Root would have been a touch 
of genius). Also; Michele Morgan, Danielle 
Darrleux, Hildegarde Neff. Color. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, THE (96 mi.— RKO 
—1935). Run-of-mill, now cliche-ridden, but 
brilliant glodiatorioi arena action plus tre- 
mendous sets and effects should, grob sword- 
sandal and spci fx fans. As with most 
actioners of this type in the 30's, ending 
has the usual religious theme; but worth 
catching if only for Bosil Rathbone's and 
Louis Calhern's performances. Alan Hale, 
Preston Foster. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, THE (103 min.-UA 
—1960). Updated technically, definitely beef- 
cakier, with some good spcI fx. Better in c 
few woys than earlier version because It 
grooves more, but suffering miserably from 
obvious lack of acting talent. Steve Reeves, 
Christine Kauffman. Color. 

LAST HUNT, THE (108 min.-MGM-1956). 
Story in 1890's of lost great Buffalo hunters 
(actuolly butchers); though mostly a'la West- 
ern, has Robert Taylor in unusual, almost 
fiendish villian role— ond the bizarre sequence 
of his retribution in the wilderness is certain- 
ly a most exquisite touch of guignol. 
Stewart Granger, Debra Paget. Color. 

LAST HOLIDAY (89 min.-ABPC, Ltd.). Superb 
tragi-comedy, in top Brit, tradition, of man 
(Alee Guinness) who decides to go on final 
holiday after doctor told him he has a very 
short time to live— only mistake: the doctor 
originally mixed up reports, Guinness doesn't 
even have hayfever. Odd, freak accident 
occurs in last part of film odding On un- 
usual twist. Kay Walsh, Beatrice Campbell. 
LAST OF THE VIKINGS (102 min.-ltalian- 
1962). Seeking revenge, son of a murdered 
Viking chief goes disguised to Norway to 
find killers. After accepted by Norwegian 
royolty, he's unmasked and leads his Vikings 
into battle. Usual sword-and-sandaler, but 
Beserk with horns and nice fight sequences. 
Edmund Purdom, Cameron Mitchell, Isabelle 
Corey, Helene Remy. Color. 

LAST OF THE WARRENS (60 min.— Supreme— 
1936). Cowboy returns from fighter-pilot duty 
in Wor to learn a crook has stolen his lands. 
Doesn't really belong here, but with a title 
like that, who could resist? Bob Steele. 

LAST GLORY OF TROY, THE (100 min.— Italian 
—1961). Typical Steve Reeves thud-and- 
blunder muscle exposition, with the grunts 
and groans coming on unusually faster than 
attempt at good filmaking. Cliche-ridden 
actioner. Color. 

LA STRADA (107 min.— Trans-Lux-1956). A 
screen classic and a "must"l Though not 
"true" SFantasy, it is a thorough job of de- 
picting tragedy and the human condition (to 
which society's been inured until now); one 
is left more moved and impressed than by 


most clossified "horror" films. Contains what 
many feel is Richard Basehart's finest role; 
also standout performances by all. Film is 
usually shown in butchered state on TV. Di- 
rected by Federico (8’A) Fellini. (Academy 
Award for Best Foreign Film; also winner of 
many other awards.) Anthony Quinn, Guiletto 
Masina, Aldo' Silvanl. 

LAST TEN DAYS OF ADOLF HITLER, THE (108 
min.— Col.— 1956). (Sometimes listed as The 
Lost Ten Days.) Oscar winner Oskar Werner 
outstanding as deranged dictator in WW U'.' 
final hours, incorporating his weird marriage 
to Eva Braun, last loyal friends he denounces 
and his final mental deterioration Albln 
Skodo, Lotte Tobisch. ' 

LAVENDAR HILL MOB, THE (82 min.-Univ.- 
1952). Even Goldfinger's conspiracy to take 
Ft. Knox's gold isn't often as much fun as 
Alec Guinness' plans to ship out stolen gold 
bricks from England. Guinness is tired of 
being o mild-mannered bank clerk and con- 
cocts plan to waylay a gold-carrying armored 
car in "perfect crime" plan. A charming 
combination of adventure-comedy-pathos, ex- 
cellent photography, top-flight score; sup- 
ported magnificently by co-star Stanley Hol- 
loway. (Best Story-screenplay Academy 
Award Winner; winner of Film Daily Ten Best 
of the Year Poll.) 

LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN, A (90 min.-Brit.- 
1961). Deceptively intriguing, involving. Re- 
tired ex-army officer. Jack Hawkins, contacts 
old friends and ossociates to pull off a big 
robbery. Witty, suspenseful and tragic; excel- 
lently scripted and acted. Richard Atten- 
borough, Nigel Patrick. 

LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN (101 min.-Fox— 
1945). The shocks are totally unexpected and 
hit you from left field. Beauty is the beast — 
he who gets slapped is Prince Charming-Sir 
Galahad. If the conclusion drawn Is thot one 
should never underestimate man's capacity 
for utter evil, the case is then well made, 
though ferociously, nastily depicted Based 
on Ben Ames Williams bestseller. (Oscar; Best 
Cinematography and Color; Film Daily Ten 
Best of '46.) Cornel Wilde, Gene Tierney, 
Jeanne Croin, Vincent Price. Color. 

LEBANESE MISSION, THE (90 min.-French- 
1956). Conspiracy, murder and devil-take-the- 
hindmost in adventure of two prospectors 
who find rich uranium deposit. A scheming 
countess gets into the picture adding to all 
the fun. Jean Servois, Gianna Maria Canale, 

Jean Claude Pascal. Color. 

LEGACY OF HORROR (West German— 1 964). 
Usual mixture of mystery and murder in this 
undistinguished thriller based on a work by 
Edgar Wallace's son, Bryan. Honsjorg Felmy, 

Ann Smyrner, Hans Nielsen. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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LIVING COFFIN, THE (79 min.— Mexican— 
1965). When they overdo horror themes South 
of the Border, it usually borders on turning 
souse. Heavy-handed corn about family be- 
lieved to get burjed alive for fu/i and profit. 
Gaston Sontos, Mary Duval. 

LION HUNTERS, THE (75 min.— Monogram— 
1951). Ruthless hunters go shooting down 
innocent animals, messing it up with Massais 
in de cold cold ground. They get their reward: 
Bombed in another Bomba movie. Johnny 
Sheffield, Morris Ankrum, Ann Todd. 

LION MAN (63 min.— Normandy— 1938). Much 
like above title. White kid raised by natives, 
goes on to ruin Afro-American relations by 
becoming King of Lions (obviously discrimina- 
tory: you never hear Rotarians, Masons, etc. 
mentioned). Slambang fun, papier mache 
jungle-bungle stuff. Jon Hall, Ted Adorns. 
LiniE SAVAGE (73 min.-Fox-1959). Prac- 
tically a one-man performance by the late 
great Pedro Armandarez who is marooned on 
desert island by wicked pirate portners. He 
soon finds another inhabitant: a ten year-old 
boy and his pet seal. Years pass, the boy 
becomes a strong young man, and Arman- 
darez' enemies return for tense climax. Well 
delineated characterization, reminiscent of 
Lord of the Flies and Bunuei's Robinson 
Crusoe. Terry Rangno, Christine Martel. 
LIVING IDOL, THE (101 min.— Mexican-MGM 
—1957). Inane mishmash about Yucatan ar- 
cheological expedition (another one yet) dis- 
covering strange jaguar idol whose soul takes 
over heroine's body until exorcised a' la The 
Dybbuk. Steve Forrest, Liliane Montevecchi, 
James Robertson Justice. Color. 

LOCKET, THE (86 min.— RKO— 1946). Psycho- 
logical horror film about a beautiful woman 
who, because of one misunderstood moment 
In her girlhood, slowly goes insane, driving 
men to their deaths. Laraine Day, Brian 
Aherne, Robert Mitchum, Ricardo Cortez. 
LOLA MONTES (75 min.-British-1955). Also 
called Sins of Lola Montes. Unbelievable but 
startingly true story of famous courtesan 
who, for a time, had some of the richest 
men of Europe in the palm of her hand. 
While yet young, she ends up exhibited in 
carnivals like some side-show freak. Not so 
much the story (which is quite bizarre) but 
the directorial genius of the late Max Ophuls 
that makes this an unusual, engrossing filmic 
achievement. Butchered down by Pod-like 
"business" executives (literolly some 45 min- 
utes -cut), it's still a jewel. Martine Carol, 
Peter Ustinov, Anton Walbrook. Color. 
LONDON BLACKOUT MURDERS (56 min.- 
— 1942). In the midst of war-time London, 
a rooming house is run by a murderer. In- 
teresting B thriller, starring John Abbott ("the 
poor man's Basil Rathbone"). Mary McCieod. 

LONDON BY NIGHT (69 min.-MGM-1937). 

- See Senator George Murphy in his salad 
days and Leo C. (UNCLE) Carroll in good 
little Holmes-type thriller as London police 
stalk streets in pursuit of the eerie "Umbrella 
Man." 

LONE RANGER & THE LOST CITY OF GOLD, 

THE (80 min.-UA-1958). When nasty, evil 
badmen (who happen also to be ugly and 
wear dark clothes) set out to murder Indians, 
the Lone Ranger and Tonto investigate. A 
number of precious lockets point out clues 
about some "lost city." Rousing kiddy ad- 
venture. Clayton Moore, Jay Silverheels. Color. 

LONE RANGER, THE (86 min.-Warner-1956). 
"Return with os now to those thrilling days 
of yesteryear. From out of the past come the 
thundering hoofbeats of the great horse 
Silver. THE LONE RANGER RIDES AGAIN!" 
Trouble is a-brewing 'mong injons and the 
white folks as Tonto and the Lone Ranger 
try working things out. Very neat super- 
oater. Clayton Moore, Jay Silver,heels, Mi- 
60 chael Ansara, Bonita Granville. Color. 


LONG HOT SUMMER, THE (117 min.-Fox- 
1958). Orson Welles, portraying sensuous, 
tyrannical head of Southern family, is suffi- 
cient reason for listing. Based on Wm. Faulk- 
ner bestseller, it sometimes drags, marred by 
weak threads, but still pulls through by 
Welles' and Angela Lansbury's performances 
with rest of cast doing above average. (Top 
boxoffice grosser for '58; selected as one of 
Year's Ten Best, Film Daily; plus other honors.) 
Paul Newman, Anthony Franciosa, Joanne 
Woodward, Lee Remick. 

LONG JOHN SILVER (106 min.-DCA-1953). 
It's Treasure Islond time once more, with 
emphasis on the loveable old cut-throat Long 
John, played to the top of a cutlass' hilt by 
the late great Robert Newton. It also opened 
op a successful TV series with Newton in 
lead.) Top deck pirate actloner; nary a bad 
moment. Connie Cilchri^t, Rod Taylor, Kit 
Taylor. Color. 

LONG SHIPS, THE (125 min.-Col.-1964). A 
fast, solid, underrated adventure, much better 
than many sword-sandal, knights-in-armor 
epics. Viking (Richard Widmark) escapes con- 
spirators in a fast-moving fjord, heads for 
North Africa looking for The Golden Bell 
(there's a scene here like Pride and the Pas- 
sion), is opposed by Moorish tyrant Sidney 
Poitier who enslaves him and his men. Very 
well done and Imaginative. Color. 

LORD OF THE JUNGLE (69 min.~AA-1955). 
Another Bomba Boy bash, this time involving 
elephants, their lives and times. Johnny 
Sheffield, Wayne Morris, Nancy Hale. 

LOST TRIBE, THE (72 min.-Col-1949). Johnny 
Weismuller in his post-Tarzan Z-film daze, as 
Jungle Jim. The usual African 'ngowa, mon- 
keys, near mongoloid-Ievel mystery-n-thrills. 
Elena Verdugo. 

LOST WEEKEND, THE (101 min-Par— 1945). 
Probing, frightening study of disintegration 
of man who cannot control alcoholism; pathe- 
tic, at times unintentionally humorous when 
bottles of liquor are hidden from well-mean- 
ing brother and fiancee who try to help. 
Outstanding camerawork, photography, on- 
location shots of pre-1946 Manhattan (I.e. 
a 3rd Avenue that's now unrecognizable). 
Unforgettable psyche-surrealistic spci fx of 
what a lush with the DT's probably sees; 
shocking alcoholic-psycho hospital scene. 
Oscars: Ray Mllland, Best Actor; Best Picture; 
Best Director; Best Film, 1945. Philip Terry, 
Jane Wyman. 

LOST SQUADRON, THE (79 mln.-RKO— 1932). 
A tyrronlcol movie director, who is mad 
beyond belief, forces his cast thru dangerous 
stuntwork in air-battle scenes. (Director is 
played by Erich Von Stroheim, who refined 
the technique of screen sadism into an ap- 
plied science.) His cast finally intends to "get 
even." They don't make them like this any 
more. Joel McCrea, Richard Dix, Mary Astor. 
LOST TREASURE OF THE AZTECS (79 min.— 
Italian — 1959). Hackneyed, badly dubbed 
actioner of bad guy trying to get his hands 
on fabulous lost treasure. Alan Steel, Mario 
Petri. 

LOVE AND POISON (73 min.-ltalian-1950). 
Degeneracy runs rife; o woman poisons her 
brother so that her idiot son takes over the 
throne. She tries implicating her dead broth- 
er's wife as the murderess, and things get 
wilder and hairier with suspicions and poison- 
ing everywhere. Toms anyone? Lois Maxwell, 
Amedo Nazzari. 

LOVE FROM A STRANGER (81 min.-Eagle- 
Lion — 1947). The original version made some 
10 years before, starring Basil Rathbone, was 
superior, of course. But this one, with John 
Hodiak as the notorious wife-killer (who 
marries an unsuspecting Sylvia Sidney), has 
atmosphere and good moments. Hodiak is 
also impressive for a change. John Howard, 
Ann Richards. 

LOVE ME TONIGHT (96 min.— Par— 1932). 
Ruritanian fantasy provides background for 


one of the most chorming, tuneful ond time- 
less musicals put on film, created by the 
ingenuity of Rouben Mamoulian (director of 
the '32 Dr. Jekyl & Mr. Hyde). So mony great 
eld films have tragically disappeared forever 
that we should all be grateful this is still 
available. Jeanette MacDonald, Maurice 
Chevalier, C. Aubrey Smith, Charles Ruggles, 
Elizabeth Patterson. 

LOVE SLAVES OF THE AMAZONS (81 min.- 
Univ — 1957). They still continue making 'em 
as blah as all this. Archaeologist forms ex- 
pedition on hearing of lost tribe of big 
Amazon women— but we're afraid it's obvious 
what he's really after. Don Taylor, Gianna 
Segale. Color. 

Part 2 

LA DOLCE VITA (176 min.— AlP— 1961). Fed- 
erico Fellini's "Mad, Mad, Mod, Mad World" 
isn't Fellini at his best but should be seen 
nevertheless. Interesting moment of neo-real- 
ity when photographers spot Lex Barker, 
saying, "Get a picture of that guy ... he 
played Tarzan." Marcello Mastroianni, Anita 
Ekberg, Anouk Aimee, Yvonne Furneaux. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT (93 min.-Col— 1941). 
First-rate terror melodrama; set in bleak 
English moors, housekeeper kills her em- 
ployer to protect her two mentally retarded 
sisters. Oscar nominations for music and sets. 
(Chos. Vidor, Dir.) Excellent performances; 
Ida Lupino, Louis Hayward, Elsa Lanchester, 
Evelyn Keyes. 

LADY AND THE MONSTER, THE (86 min.- 
I^*P~I944). Also released to television as 
The Tiger Man. A domineering tycoon is 
killed in plane crash, but his salvaged evil 
brain begins to take over the surgeon. 
Adapted from Curt Siodmak's "Donovan's 
Brain" which was titled for weaker '53 U.A. 
version. Eric Von Stroheim, Richord Arlen, 
Vera Ralston. 

LADY FROM SHANGHAI, THE (87 min.-Col- 
1948). Brilliant offbeat, moody thriller directed 
by Orson Welles. Striking camerawork and 
disturbing undertones in story of odventurer 
who falls in love with a beautiful womon 
and accompanies her shady husband on a 
cruise which ends in murder. Filled with loads 
of Wellsian brilliance; excellent example of 
what happens even to a routine thriller idea 
in the hands of a genius. Orson Welles, Rita 
Hayworth, Everett Sloan, Ted de Corsia, 
Glenn Anders. 

LADY IN A CAGE (94 min.-Par-1964). Erra- 
tic, overwritten, but still valid shocker-with-a- 
point about invalid woman trapped in private 
elevator In her own home. Incredibly grue- 
some scenes point out that today nobody 
gives a damn (upon first release, "apathy" 
theme was subjected to heavy criticism — until 
the Kitty Genovese murder In New York. 
Not a new thought, but timely and forcefully 
presented— the violence inherent to story of 
picture will never survive TV censors. Olivia 
deHavillond, Ann Sothern, Jeff Corey, James 
Coon. 

LADY IN THE DARK (100 mln.-Par— 1944). 
Opulent but dated musical-fantasy; women's 
magazine editor consults psychiatrist and 
lives a series of dreams. Based on hit play 
by Moss Hart. Imaginative in a grotesque 
Forties manner. Ginger Rogers, Ray Milland, 
Warner Baxter, Jon Hall, Barry Sullivan. Color. 
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★2001, A SPACE ODYSSEY (169 min.-MGM- 
1968). (See special 2001 Symposium this is* 
sue.) Stanley Kubrick's long awaited film is 
a magnificent achievement. No humans and 
little humanity but over-powering visuals, im- 
peccable cinematics, and awing concept. 
Evolution-causing monolithic life force is dis- 
covered on moon and space flight heads to- 
ward Jupiter in search of its origin. Easily 
the best made science-fantasy film ever. De- 
serves your attendance at Cinerama showing. 
Keir Duliea, Gary Lockwood, William Syl- 
vester. Super PonovIsioR, Metrocolor. 
TERRORNAUTS, THE (75 min.— Embassy— 
1967). Brtish made SF film is strictly pedes- 
trian. Scientists kidnapped by outer space 
aliens. Not bad but thoroughly routine and 
familiar on all levels. Simon Oates, Zena Mar- 
shall, Dir. Montgomery Tully. Pathe color. 
TRANS EUROPE EXPRESS (87 min.-Trans- 
American — 1967). Three people on a train 
work out the details of their movie on dope 
smuggling. Entertoining French film by last 
Year at Marienbad's author Robbe-Grillet is 
an omusing parody of his own style. Film is 
ingenious bled of masochism, intrigue, and 
absurdity that some will find delightful. Alain 
Robbe-Grillet, Jean-Louis Trintignant, Marie 
France Pisier. 

★belle OE jour (100 min.-AA-1967). 
Bunuel's new mixture of fantasy and reality, 
realism and surrealism is intrigOingly am- 
biguous and extraordinarily beautiful. Beauti- 
ful woman is compelled to work in brothel. 
French. Catherine Deneuve, Jean Sorel, Gene- 
vieve Page, Michel Piccoli. Eastman color. 
★five million YEARS TO EARTH (98 min.- 
Hammer/Fox— 1968). (See article In this is- 
sue.) Actually finished over a year & re- 
leased in England under original title. The 
Pit. Excellent blend of SF-horror os all of 
the Nigel Kneale "Quartermass" series to 
date, only more complex and involved. 
Thought concept that forms basis for whole 
story is shocking; one of best truly terri- 
fying mood makers in a very long time. 
Andrew Keir, Barbara Shelley, James Donald. 
Color. 

★EYE OF THE DEVIL (91 min.-MGM— 1965). 
Formerly "13". Fascinating British horror 
drama from novel "Day of the Arrow" by 
Philip Lorraine, elevates form over content 
with brilliant photography by Erwin HilHer, 
featuring more moving comera effects than 
we've seen since Resnais or Tomb of Ligeia. 
Deboroh Kerr discovers husbond David Niven 
is threatened by o sect of religious zealots 
in Bordeaux; fomiliar plotting is transcended 
by stylistics which turn into a dromotk, even 
moving experience. Made years ago but 
blocked by the NCOMP, present version has 
two important chunks chopped out for rea- 
sons of supposed "taste". Still impressive and 
worth seeing. Donald Pleasance, Sharon Tate, 
Flora Robson, David Hemmings,' Edward Mul- 
hare. Dir. J. Lee Thompson. 

ANNIVERSARY, THE (95 min.— 20th Fox— 


1967). Obstinately offbeot, incredibly sick, 
often very funny and generally amusing 
British study of an exceptional family which 
crowds about mom on her anniversary. A 
Grade B Virginia Woolf, with Bette Davis 
enjoying herself hugely as a monstrous 
mother. One of the more successful 4-ecent 
Hommer offerings. Jack Hedley, Christian 
Roberts. Technicolor. Dir. Roy Ward Baker. 
NAME OF THE GAME IS KILL, THE (88 min.- 
Fanfare— 1968). Rather transparent but quite 
amusing, well made little shocker with effec- 
tive parody overtones. An itinerant Hun- 
garian is picked up in the desert by one of 
the neurotic daughters of an unwell family 
operating an isolated Arizona filling station 
where previous visitors have . . ■ but that 
would spoil it, wouldn't it? Directed with a 
good deal of ingenuity by Gunnar Hellstrom. 
Also inventive photography and score. Jack 
Lord, Susan Strasberg, Tisha Sterling, Collin 
Wilcox. Eastman color. 

SOUND OF HORROR, THE (95 min.— Europix 
—1966). Deadly dull, grade C Spanish horror 
thriller. Archeologists uncover on invisible 
prehistoric monster, then hide from it for 
the rest of the picture. Forget it. James Phil- 
brook, Ingrid Pitt, Soledad Mirnda. Dir. 
Antonio Nieves-Conde. 

THEY CAME FROM BEYOND SPACE (85 min.- 
Embassy— 1967). It most have been an off- 
week for director Freddie Francis who was 
probably too tired and depressed to try. 
Familiar plot has oliens running a factory in 
Cornwall, England and controlling humans. 
Mediocre on all levels except for the music 
and the color which are total washouts. It 
would be a kindness for all concerned if 
you'd ignore the picture entirely. Robert Hut- 
ton (no Quatermoss he), Jennifer Jayne, Mi- 
chael Gough. Pathe color. 

★KILL BABY KILL (83 min.— Europix-1966). 
Strange murders plague onother small Euro- 
pean village as Mario Bava juggles the cliches 
with his customary brilliance, even providing 
a surprise or two. Typical Bava supernotural 
thriller; abundance of visual beauty, fantastic 
use of color, incredible story which merely 
links the bravura cinematics. Another must- 
see, of course, but when will Bava get a 
decent script? Italion. Giacomo Rossi-Stuart, 
Erika Blanc. Eastman color. 

MATCHLESS (105 min.— UA-1966). Italian 
made spy-fi. Agent Patrick O'Neil given in- 
visibility secret by old stranger, pleasant 
foolishness with a few dead spots. Donaid 
Pieasenee, Ira Furstenburg, Henry Silva. 
Technicolor. Dir. Alberto Lattuoda. 

GAMES (100 min.— Univ.— 1967). Horror di- 
rector Curtis Harrington's first big budgeted 
film is a disappointment but not a failure. 
The trouble arises from mixed intentions with- 
in the script. The film storts fine os a bizarre 
modish thriller but second half settles into 
Oiobolique style play acting. Harrington keeps 
his camera moving but not his story and the 
"game" is not quite worth the candle. A 
big advancement from Night Tide. Simone 
Signoret, James Caon, Katherine Ross. 
Technicolor. Techniscope. 

PRIVILEGE (103 min.-Univ-1967). After The 
War Game British ev-TY director Peter Wat- 
kins turns his sights on pop music in a future 
set story of how Brit, church and government 
manipulate pop singer to control kids. The 
result is like killing flies with a sledge ham- 
mer. Bombastic narration, over stated drama- 
tics, fizzled elimox and blatant pirating from 
Lonely Boy are only partially redeemed by 
Peter Suschitsky's camera and occasional on- 
target swings. Film has style but not disci- 
pline. Paul Jones, Jean Schrimpton. Techni- 
color. 

DAY THE FISH CAME OUT, THE (109 min.- 
Int. Classies-Fox— 1967). Should be declared 
a cinematic disaster area. Few Z-pictures 
were ever more botched than this "major 


satire" about U.S. H-bombs and secret 
weapon lost over smoll Greek island and 
frantic recovery operation. "Gay" humor falls 
flat, out-doing even Hurry Sundown for 
sheer tostelessness. Ruinous ending borrows 
from The Giant Behemoth which did it better. 
The most stupid, vocuous and hideously ugly 
film in memory. Embarrassed performances. 
Michael Cacoyannis wrote, produced, directed 
and designed the horrendous costumes. Tom 
Coutenay, Colin Blakely, Candice Bergen. 
Deluxe color. 

VENGEANCE OF FU-MANCHU, THE (91 min. 
—7 Arts/WB— 1967). This series drops one 
more level in quality, now twice removed 
from Don Sharp's original 1965 period spoof. 
Precious few moments of humor or action as 
old Fu creates a double of Nayiond-Smith to 
discredit the real one. Though filmed in East- 
man color, this was released here in black 
and white, which hardly adds to its at- 
tractiveness. As Robert Benchley used to soy, 
"not much fun over here." Christopher Lee, 
Doughlas Wilmer, Tsa! Chin. Dir. Jeremy 
Summers. 

WILD WILD PLANET (93 min.-MGM-1965). 
BIzzare, fairly novel idea defeated by phony 
tinker-toy special effects and dreary, dull 
direction by Anthony Dawson (Antonio Mar- 
gheriti) who is capable of better. World of 
the future is imperiled by misguided scientist 
whose androids stuff human victims into small 
suitcases— honesti Italian. Tony Russell, Franco 
Nero. Eastmancolor. 

★ROSEMARY'S BABY (137 min.-Para.— 1968). 
Roman Polanski's American film debut for 
William Castle is a brilliant film version of 
Ira Levin's best selling novel. Story has New 
York City witches force a young girl to mate 
with Satan and now she's pregnant. Film 
flows from natural comic beginning to stag- 
gering ending In Repulsion tradition. In Po- 
lonsky tradition five minutes have been sliced 
from original version, but even front-office 
witches could not weaken its spell. Mia Far- 
row, Joan Cassavetes, Ruth Gordon, Sidney 
Blaekmer, Maurice Evans, Ralph Bellamy, 
Elisha Cook, Jr. Technicolor. 

PSYCH-OUT (89 min.-AiP-1968). Stylish pho- 
tography and unusually credible dialogue 
help this hippie melodrama overcome its basic 
uneveness, occasional eclecticism and slop- 
pily staged direction. (HoWever dir. Richard 
Bush is one of U.S.'s more imaginative young 
directors.) Deaf girl searches for her brother 
in Hoight-Ashbury. Jumbled climax is result 
of last-minute cutting. Several drug-induced 
fantasy sequences. Susan Strasberg, Jack 
Nicholson, Dean Stockwell, Bruce Dern. Pathe 
color. 

POWER, THE (109 min.-MGM-1968). A major 
disappointment from George Pal, based on 
Frank M. Robinson's novel. Jumbled, point- 
less, hopelessly silly screenploy is badly served 
by Byron Haskin's unimoginative direction. 
Ail the potential is there for a good and 
meaningful SF film, but producer Pal's foot 
seems to be stuck in the mid-50's door so for 
as adult approach is concerned. One near- 
brilliant moment (Aide Ray's first appear- 
ance), but otherwise a botch, except for pho- 
tography and Miklos Rosza's score. George 
Hamilton, Suzanne Pleshette, Richard Carlson, 
Michael Rennie, Arthur O'Connell. Panavision, 
Metro color. 

★PRESIDENT'S ANALYST, THE (104 min.— 
Par.— 1968), Wildly uneven but often bril-- 
liantly on-target social satire in form of 
secret-agent type spy film. Psychiatrist James 
Coburn becomes the President's onalyst and 
consequently target of enemy agents, the 
CEA, and the FBR. Walter Burke plays his 
greatest role as Henry Lux, head of the FBR. 
Godfrey Combridge, Severn Darden, William 
Daniels, Joan Darling, and Pat Harrington, 
Jr. are impeccably cast. See It. Dir. Theodore 
J. Flicker. Panavision, Technicolor. 
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PSYCHO-CIRCUS (65 min.-Amalg-AlP— 1966). 
Incredible as it sounds, the day this British 
thriller was tradescreened it appeared on 
prime-time Philadelphia TV, under its original 
title Circus of Feor. What's more, AlP's thea- 
trical version is in black and white, while pic 
was shot in widescreen Eastmancolor. Final 
stupidity is AlP has butchered and drastic- 
ally cut it to the point of unintelllgibilityl 
In original from Edgar Wallace-style mystery 
about sinister circus has several nice touches, 
interesting though familiar script which man- 
ages to survive thin climax. Boycott this jum- 
ble and maybe AlP will take a little more 
pride in their pictures. Christopher Lee, Suzy 
Kendall, Leo Genn, Heinz Drache, Dir. John 
Moxey. 

*OUR MOTHER'S HOUSE (104 min.— MGM— 
1967). Jack Clayton's bizarre and beautiful 
followup to The Innocents, based on Julian 
Gloak's macabre novel about British children 
who try to hide their mother's death and 
avoid being sent to an orphanage. Very odd 
story with direction veering from brilliant to 
misjudged. Not completely successful but 
Clayton's second best is still first calibre. 
Excellent performances, score, photography. 
Dirk Bogarde, Pamela Franklin, Yootha Joyce, 
Mark Lester. Technicolor. 

PENTHOUSE, THE (90 min.-Par-1967). Un- 
faithful husband and his mistress are ter- 
rorized and humiliated by psychopaths in 
untentanted building, revealing their true 
selves to each other. Competently directed 
and acted, but stagey, overlong and absurd- 
ly pretentious pseudo-Pinter horror-sensation- 
alism, and nothing more. Suzy Kendall, 
Terence Morgan, Norman Rodway, Martine 
Beswick, Dir. Peter Collinson. Eastmancolor. 
PERILS OF PAULINE, THE (99 min.— Univ.— 
1967) Failure at camping up Pearl White's 
famous silent serial. Lots of jumping up and 
down, little amusement. Pamela Austin, Pat 
Boone, Terry Thomas. Technicolor. Dir. Herbert 
Leonard. 

-^PLANET OF THE APES (112 min.-20th Fox 
—1968). Slightly over-rated but quite enter- 
taining SF from Pierre Boulle's sotire. Astro- 
nouts land on unknown planet in the far 
future inhabited by apes wha have prog- 
ressed to 'human' level. Obvious social com- 
ment still amuses despite basic familiarity 
of entire concept. Sometimes spuriously arty 
but technically sound. Ape make-ups by John 
Chambers, Ben Nye, Don Strlepke, ore capti- 
vating and the performers make the most 
of them. Chariton Heston, Roddy McDowall, 
Kim Hunter, Maurice Evans, James Whitmore. 
Dir. Franklin SchafFner. Panavision, Deluxe 
color. 

tkCONQUEROR WORM (86 min.— AlP— 1968). 
Stylish ond fairly incisive Edgar Allen Poe 
off-shoot dealing with systematic persecution 
and mangling of supposed witches when 
Cromwell was deposing King of England. 
Sub-Dreyer treatment of subject with effec- 
tive location photography & music. Surprising- 
ly good on all counts, occasionally transcend- 
ing its B origins to resemble major budget 
film. Vincent Price, ian Ogllvy, Hilary Dwyer, 
Patrick Wymar, Dir. Michael Reeves with addi- 
tional gratuitous gore by Deke Heyward. 
Perfect Color. 

VENGEANCE OF SHE (101 min.-20th Fox— 
1967). Sequel to She is at least shorter if 
not better than its predecessor. Large breasted 
girl is drawn to Lost City of Kuma. Trance 
like direction and haggard script. John 
Richardson (who almost manages to stay 
aloof), Olinka Berova, Edward Judd. Dir. 
Cliff Owen. Technicolor. 

WILD IN THE STREETS (97 min.— AIP-1968). 
As the biggest budgeted AlP film to date, 
the picture emerges os slightly more than 
AlP's Privilege. Learning that 52% of U.S. is 
under 25, a rock star starts a campoign to 
lower the voting age to 14. With the notion's 


youth behind him he forces the government 
to his demand, gets himself elected President, 
and sends all those over 35 to concentration 
comps. Occasionally funny, at times frighten- 
ing, film suffers from shallow script and 
characters. Based on an Esquire Magazine 
story, its excellent when ft sticks to parody 
and hurling barbs. Nice editing and Richard 
Moore's fine camera portially cover ex^bloita- 
tion core. Probably the closest thing yet to 
a filmed issue of Mad magazine. Christopher 
Jones, Shelley Winters, Hall Holbrook, Millie 
Perkins, and the ubiquitous voice of Paul 
Frees. Dir. Barry Shear. Perfect Color. 

BLAST OFFI (92 min.-AlP— 1967). Also re- 
leased as Those Fantastic Flying Fools. Higher 
budget, bigger scale British SF spoof based 
on Jules Verne. Should hove been a winner, 
instead is only fair comedy item with a few 
good spots. Extensive pruning from original 
length is no help. Bur! Ives, Daliah Lavi, Terry- 
Thomas, Lionel Jeffries, Hermoine Gingold. 
Panavision, Technicolor. Dir. Don Sharp. 
CHAPPAQUA (84 min.-Regional-1967). Spot- 
ty but occasionally striking psychedelia, by 
and about Conrad Rooks, eccentric million- 
aire who based story of man undergoing drug 
cure on his own experiences. Good visuals 
alternate with fuzzy, amateurish scenes. 
Rooks withdrew film from Regional's distribu- 
tion (owned by Universal). Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault. Conral Rooks, William Burroughs, Ravi 
Shankar, Allen Ginsberg, The Fugs. Mixture 
of B&W and Technicolor, 35mm and 16mm. 
DIABOLICAL DR. Z, THE (86 min.-U.S. Films 
—1966). Usual nonsense. The daughter of Dr. 
Z puts a female dancer under her spell to 
seek revenge on enemies -of her slain father. 
Better than usual photography. Howard 
Vernon, Mabel Karr, Dir. Jesus Franco. 
DIMENSION FIVE (91 min.-United Pic-1966). 
Flat grade B spy thriller with SF gimmick bv 
which secret agent hero can send himself 
backward and forward in time. Fairly service- 
able idea defected by pedestrian direction, 
TV-style production Skip it. Jeffrey Hunter, 
France Nuyen, Harold Sakata. Technicolor. Dir. 
Franklin Adreon. 

EMBALMER, THE (76 min.— Europix— 1966). 
Dull, pathetic grade C Italian horror dud. Be- 
trays its neat title in corny story of murders 
of women by balmy embalmer investigated 
by Venice journalist. Blah. Maureen Brown. 
Gin Mart. Dir. Dino Cavello. 

FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN (86 min.- 
Hammer/Fox— 1967). The Baron imbues reno- 
vated, beautified body of servant girl with 
soul of executed assistant, which eijnborks 
on vengeance spree in time-honored tradi- 
tion. Nice acting, script, direction, until mid- 
way when film becomes so chopped up it 
makes no sense. A shame, because this looks 
as if it might have been one of The Baron's 
better outings. Peter Cushing, Susan Denber, 
Thorley Walters. Technicolor. Dir. Terence 
Fisher. 

^FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS, THE (91 mln.- 
MGM— 1967). Roman Polanski's satire of 
vampire pics was so altered by barbarian 
producer Martin Ransohoff, who seems to be 
waging a one-man war against filmaking, 
that Polanski wanted his name removed. 
Addled old professor Jack MacGowran and 
a«tistant Polanski set out to destroy Central 
European vampire Ferdy Mayne and family. 
Re-cut, re-dubbed, and re-written, film still 
has some inspired moments despite the butch- 
ery, plus excellent sets and photography. A 
few scenes are so striking it seems the pic- 
ture might have been as good if played 
straight. CinemaSeope, Technicolor. 

*HOUR OF THE WOLF (88 min.— Lopert— 
1968). Bergman's adline tells us that the 
'hour of the wolf is the time when night- 
mare's are most real.' This strange and 
powerful film certainly belongs to that time. 
A woman achieves such rapport with the 


man she Is living that she interprets the 
world through his mind. A return to the 
setting of Through A Glass Darkly and theme 
of Persona yields a film rooted*' in mysticism 
and genius. Liv Ullmon, Max Von Sydow, Dir. 
Ingmar Bergman. 

^SHUTTERED ROOM, THE (99 min.— 7 Arts/ 
WB— 1966). Strange doings as a young couple 
inherits an old millhouse on a remote island. 
Something is lurking in the attic — but what? 
Unhappily, that revelation is the weakest 
aspect of this striking British horror film set 
in New England, and adapted from H. P. 
Lovecraft-August Derleth novel. Original In- 
ventive direction by newcomer David Greene, 
and superb color photography make this 
worthwhile. Gig Young, Carol Lynley, Oliver 
Reed, Flora Robson. Technicolor. 

MILLION EYES OF SU-MURU, THE (95 mln.- 
AIP — 1966). Poorly made grade-C fantasy 
adventure from Sax Rohmer, made bearable 
by odd dialogue by Kevin Kavanagh (de- 
scribed by Truffaut as "the most intellectual 
member of the Fahrenheit 451 crew") based 
on subtle references to old jokes and comedy 
routines. Otherwise, a treasure-trove of cine- 
mistakes. Filmed in Hong Kong. George 
Nader, Shirley Eaton, Wilfrid Hyde-White, 
Frankie Avalon, Dir. Lindsay Shonteff. Techni- 
color, Techniscope. 

★trip, the (82 min.— AIP— 1967). The 8’A of 
exploitation filmsi Roger Gorman's personal 
exploration of hallucinogenic drug experience 
owes less to Leary than Fellini. Some ar- 
resting effects in plotless recreation of some 
of Cormon's own 'trip', loaded with references 
to his earlier work, snippets of Bergmanesque 
imagery, rapid editing, eye-splitting visuals, 
and some typical Cormon gags. Brilliant per- 
formance by Bruce Dern. We knew you could 
do it, Rogerl Peter Fonda, Suson Strasberg, 
Dennis Hopper, Dick Miller. Pathe color. 

★knives of the avenger (86 min.-World 

Enter.— 1965). Memorable Italian Viking film 
is one of Bava's most satisfying works) and 
probably best of its genre. Shane-like in 
quality and story; film has elements of mys- 
ticism as woman waits for her Viking hus- 
band to return from the sea. Sensuous use 
of color, rousing heroics, and genuine human 
quality that transends the hollow dubbing. 
Cameron Mitchell, Luciano Polletin, Fausto 
Tozzi, Dir. Mario Bava. Technicolor, Techni- 
scope. 

IT I (96 min.— 7-Arts/WB— 1966). British mu- 
seum curator lives with dead mother a'la 
Psycho, uses Golem to wipe out imagined 
opposition. Some amusing touches to kiddie- 
oriented plot which becomes progressively 
more ridiculous to thoroughly ludicrous con- 
clusion. Good performance by Roddy Mc- 
Dowall provides most of the fun. Jill Howorth, 
Paul Maxwell. Eastmancolor. Dir. Herbert J. 
Leder. 

I A CURIOUS-YELLOW (124 min.-Grove- 
1967). This is the first of two similar films 
by Swedish director Vilgot Sjoman and is 
currently banned in the USA. A great pity, 
for in this era of massive and personal vio- 
lence, It is the first film we've seen to honest- 
ly explore violence and its context in the 
individual and society. Godard-like with a 
more humanly personal audience-director 
relationship; occasionally slow going but 
generally engrossing. Documentary, fictional 
and fantasy footage woven into Brechtian 
film on politics and people (the N.Y. Film 
Festival would really become vastly service- 
able if more things like this could be seen 
at their annual screenings which, at times, 
seem more like Peacock Alley publicity 
blowouts). Lena Nyman, Borje Ahlstedt. 
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